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KK Cetting and Holding Space on the Dealer’s Counter, another article by W.C.Dorr 
> ¢ How Bowey’s Put Across a Product Dealers “‘Didn’t Want’’—a sales success story 


* New Interviewing Technique Measures Magazine Readers More Accurately 


* Coodrich Finds ‘Silver Fleet’? Youths of °29 Now Occupying Executives’ Desks 


* Marketing Flashes—Outdoor Advertising Awards— SM’s Future Sales Ratings 


BUSINESS...AS USUAL 


Leisure brings no respite to the top men in companies to which you 
sell, the big business men of the country. On the golf course, over 


tall drinks, at the dinner-table, it’s new ideas, new products, new ways 


of getting the best for the least. Comparisons, appraisals, conjectures. 


Great profits there are in this for FORTUNE advertisers. For FORTUNE 
is read at home, away from the office rush, when executive minds are so 
highly susceptible, yet most salesmen stand little chance. And because it 
writes of business as a whole, speaks to business men as business men 
speak to each other, it takes a prominent part in nineteenth-hole 
discussions, guides in choice of products. 

You can fix the story of your product firmly in these important minds 
by telling it regularly in FORTUNE’s well read* advertising pages. No 
better way is there of insuring your sales, regardless of whether the 


final buying decision is made between 9 and 5 or 5 and 9. 


*89% of FORTUNE subscribers tell us they look through 


the advertising pages before turning to editorial reading. 


F oO R T U N E 135 EAST 42npd STREET, NEW YORK 
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DURING AND AFTER MEALS... 
SMOKE re 
nA FOR 


DIGESTION'S 
SAKE 


CREATED by WM. ESTY & COMPANY. Inc. © LITHOGRAPHED by FORBES 


Insuring DISPLAY INVESTMENT 


FTER you have conceived and developed a display that is 

striking, dominating and attractive, be sure that the litho- 

graphed reproduction retains all the character and appeal 
intended for that display. 


Let FORBES produce the display; with craftsmen and modern, 


e 
| Such insurance costs 4o Little! 


F () x 4 : LITHOGRAPH CO. 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ ROCHESTER @ CHICAGO e@ DETROIT @e@ CLEVELAND 


\ precision equipment that will assure faithful, quality reproduction. 
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Winners When They Tie 


Botany Worsted Mills took a chance this Fall by offering. a 
new tie to any wearer of a Botany Wrinkle-Proof tie attending 
any one of 15 “big games’’ which happened to end in a tie. 


The chance, however, was small in proportion to publicity 
received. Though close games are not infrequent, tie games are 
rare. As a matter of fact, of 13 of these gridiron contests played 
between October 17 and the time this is written—and including 
Pennsylvania-Princeton, Pittsburgh-Notre Dame, Northwestern- 
Minnesota, Yale-Princeton, Iowa-Purdue, Army-Notre Dame and 
Yale-Harvard—only one has ended in a tie. This was ihe game 
between Southern California and Washington State at Los Angeles, 
which ended 0-0. 


Botany received about 30 requests for new ties as a result. 


In one- or two-column space in the program of each game, 
Botany announced that “You Win . . . When They Tie!” The 
idea was conceived by Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr., head of the 
neckwear department at Botany, and carried out through Alfred 
J. Silberstein, Inc., agency for this product. 


Copy emphasized that 


“You win in more ways than one . for Botany Wrinkle-Proof Ties 
can be knotted and knotted . . . but never wrinkle . . . and you can get 
a new one free .. . if this game ends in a tie.’’ 


The way to do it, in that event, was to 


"Send in the label of the Botany Tie you are wearing—or a reasonably 


exact facsinile of same—together with this advertisement—or a _ reason- 
ably exact facsimile of same—with your name and address. 
to the company’s mills at Passaic, New Jersey. The contest was 


advertised in the newspapers of each of these colleges the week 
preceding each game. 


In addition to the “big games,’’ Botany’s 7,500 dealers were 
provided with window stickers and mats for newspaper and 
football program ads, to sponsor the idea in connection with 
games in their localities. About 800 ties were given away on 
such of these games as happened to be ties—the dealers being 
reimbursed by Botany. 


The mills also gave $30 in prizes to dealers for best guesses 
by them of scores of six “big games’ played in October. This 
contest and the consumer “tie-up” plans were promoted in a page 
in the Apparel Reporter. 


Most credit for the 30% increase. in sales of Wrinkle-Proof 
ties this year, to a volume of more than $1,000,000, however, 
Botany gives to its consistent program of advertising in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's and Esquire. Dealer advertising—paid for 
by dealers, with Botany supplying the mats—has been stimulated 
about tenfold since the national advertising plan was undertaken 
a year ago. 


Football, after all, was just an incidental “tie.” 


*“Wickey”’ Flies for Stetson 


“Wickey,” the famous flying hat, will be worth $1,000 to John 
B. Stetson Co. if he encounters any casualties within the next six 
months. For “Wickey,” already a celebrated headpiece, has 
added another feather to his crown with an insurance policy, 
signed by George V. MacKinnon, Stetson head, and Silliman 
Evans, chief of the Maryland Casualty Co., to cover “Wickey’s” 
six months’ flight for Stetson. 


Even with the policy, however, ““Wickey” isn’t worth more dead 
than alive to Stetson. His tour, which will include visits to 
Stetson dealers in chief cities throughout the country, will be 
one of the biggest promotion stunts Stetson has ever pulled. 
“Wickey” will be displayed, talked about, and advertised—this 
time under Stetson sponsorship—as much as he was celebrated 
at a recent New York reception which accorded him signal long- 
distance flying honors. 


“Wickey” is the 17-year-old Stetson, battered and green now 
from age and rough weather, that started a world journey last 
May. He was the property of Albert Wickey, ex-freight handler 
of St. Louis, whose thwarted traveling yearnings led the owner 
to give his hat to a departing air pilot with the request that the 
airman give the headpiece a good ride, “since I'll probably never 
go anywhere.” Maybe Wickey, the man, won't; but “Wickey,” 
the hat, has been places. As a silent companion to airmen, dur- 
ing the last six months ‘““Wickey” has crossed the Equator, been 
to South America, traveled to Europe on the Graf Zeppelin, 
down to Africa, up to London, thence eastward to the Orient. 
Now Stetson has bought him, plans to keep him in this country 
for a while anyway, and sell a lot of Stetson hats on the strength 
of ““Wickey’s” life and adventures. 


Souvenir-laden “Wickey” is silent witness as Stetson’s president. 
George V. MacKinnon (right) watches Silliman Evans, presi- 
dent of Maryland Casualty, sign the insurance contract. 


Sirs, Its a Mad World 


Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, makes porcelain enamels, fur- 
maces and such, used by refrigerator, stove, and kitchenware 
concerns. Its customers and prospects are limited and easily 
identified. Therefore, Ferro finds direct mail its best advertising 
medium. 


Its agency, the Roger Williams Co., has been loading and firing 
a series of folders at the mailing list for quite a spell; a series 
that has been distinguished by sprightliness, originalty, and change 
of pace in size, shape, idea, and art treatment. Recently Williams 
account men decided on a folder highlighting Ferro’s world-wide 
service—there are plants in Canada, England, France, Holland, 
Australia, Brazil, and Argentina. And thereby hangs this tale. 


“In Any Direction There’s Ferro,” read the headline on the 
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DOES THE 
FOREST 
OBSCURE 
THE 
TREES? 


THE QUESTION is not what a manufacturer or his 
acquaintances believe that people think about his prod- 
uct; but rather what people in individual markets 
actually think. 

Only on-the-spot surveys can determine this vital in- 
formation. And data-finding studies of this nature 
have, for many years, been conducted in the 15 key 
market areas served by the 26 great Hearst Newspapers 
which we represent . . . current expressions of local 


HEARST 


INTERNATIONAL 


pride and prejudice. 

Hearst International Advertising Service has under- 
written this vast research in the interests of American 
Business, so that manufacturers, seeking new markets, 
may venture on a charted course with full foreknowl- 
edge as their guide. 

The efficiency of this service is proved by the scores 
of successful merchandisers who have availed them- 
selves of it. 


RODNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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folder’s cover, which had a celluloid indicator over a map of the 
world. Spinning the pointer showed a Ferro plant in practically 
any hemisphere. “We should have liked to decorate the thumbnail 
maps on the inside spread with flags of the several countries, but 
there are legal obstacles to the use of national emblems in adver- 
tising,”” explains Ferro official R. C. Harmon. “National seals, 
also, were ruled out for the same reason. Actual postage stamps 
tipped on were finally picked. It was and still is, we think, a 
good idea. But it led to no end of difficulties.’’ 


The stamps were ordered from stamp dealers in each country, 
uncancelled adhesive of the smallest denomination. They were 
ordered by air mail, with instructions to rush them back the same 
way. 


From Holland a dealer sent half-centers of one of the Dutch 
colonies in South America. The Netherlands, he wrote, had 
stopped printing half-cent stamps. A cablegram pleaded with him 
to send one-cent stamps, hang the expense. After puffing on his 
Meerschaum and marveling at the extravagance of Americans—all 
of them are mad, Ja!—the dealer shipped to Cleveland a batch of 
cancelled one-cent stamps in beautiful blocks of four. Philatelists 
croon over such blocks, but Ferro stamped its corporate foot! 


Rio de Janeiro likewise determined to save those flighty Ameri- 
cans from their own folly. Instead of remitting the bundle of 
stamps by air mail, as directed, the dealer there wrote that he was 
sending them by steamer. Air postage would amount to more 
than the value of the ordinary 10-reis stamps. The ship, so far 
as Ferro knows, is either on a world cruise, or lost in the Sargossa. 


Six dealers in the U. S. were begged to send the Brazilian 
stamps extra special rush—for time was running short. Five of 
them dismissed the order with a shrug. Some nut wants a lot 
of 10-reis Brazils, hunh? By air mail? What do they think we 
are, getting excited over stamps that are as common as that. Only 
one dealer bothered to fill the order. 


At long last the stamps were rounded up and stuck on Ferro’s 
folder. The latter has evoked all sorts of favorable comment from 
prospects, who have been made aware that the sun never sets on 
Ferro. In the future, however, the Roger Williams Co. will not 
trouble foreign stamp dealers. It regards them all as utterly mad. 


Dinner Pail Downs Brief Case 


Overalls and dinner pails are better prospects for automobiles 
than white collars and brief cases. Dirt-smudged bills are just 
as legal as crisp, fresh Treasury notes. The S. L. Savidge Dodge- 
Plymouth dealership, of Seattle, found out who is most likely 
to buy its 1937 models by checking through the occupations of 
last year’s purchasers. And the horny-handed sons of toil led 
all the rest. 


Sixteen per cent of 1936's new car buyers are mechanics. Only 
one in 12 is a salesman; an equal number are government em- 
ployes. Doctors accounted for 3% of Savidge’s business. Other 
occupations included stenographers, grocers, railroad employes, 
lumbermen, street car employes, carpenters and policemen. 


From now on the auto company will concentrate its brightest 
smiles and most hearty welcome on people who earn wages, not 
salaries; who have jobs, instead of positions. Money in a frayed 
pants pocket is easier to coax out than that in a pin seal billfold. 


Baby Helps Out Papa 


Spencer Trehearne, Jr., infant son of President Trehearne of 
the Concord (N. H.) Silversmiths Corp., is getting an early start 
as a salesman. Each month his father’s company features a sterling 
specialty item known as a “Concord Distinctive.” 


This month the item is “Chubby,” “the first scientifically- 
designed fork and spoon for baby.” Master Spencer is pictured 
in the firm’s trade paper ads as a gallant trencherman, putting 
away his provender with a “Chubby” set. To dealers who have 
babies of their own, who order six sets and enclose a picture of 
the heir, Mr. Trehearne is sending a “Chubby” free. 


He, like most parents, would not be surprised to see his 
youngster crack a few sales records. 
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MARKS THE SPOT 


WHERE ONE NEWSPAPER DOES A 
COMPLETE SELLING JOB ALONE 


In coverage ... in reader confidence and responsiveness . . . in 
its long history of proved productivity ... THE NEWS is amply 
equipped to sell the Indianapolis Radius for you at a single adver- 
tising investment. Put this “economy market” and its dominant 
newspaper on your list NOW. 


f° THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Nationally — Hearst International Advertising Service—R. E. Boone, Gen’l Mgr. 


oo a 
MORE THAN 
PAVLEES 
e;¢« 


Average net paid circulation of the Sunday American for six months oe 
ending September 30, 1936—230,239; the largest in all the South. 
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QUICK SOLUTION TO A HOLIDAY SiS PROBLEM 


THE PROBLEM: Each year about this time 
executives, salesmanagers, salesmen and 
other sales-minded individuals face it ... 
talk about it ... worry about it. It is, 
"What kind of a holiday gift would our good 
customers most appreciate?" 


os ARE | THE REQUIREMENTS: Must not duplicate gifts 

= \0E | of other years. Should make the right 
impression ... be favorably received ... 

| economical in cost. 


MP ay DIONS | | THE SOLUTION: Champagne! That's a real 
« ) WAINK op | ideal Purchasing Agents, Good Customers, 
THAT BEF Ope || Promising Prospects ... everybody will 
¥j-" — ~“*| welcome champagne this year. Costs no more 
| than other good drinks. Makes the best impres- 
' gion ... boosts prestige where it counts most. 


THE PRODUCT: Be sure it's COOK'S Imperial 
--- for 78 years the favorite of those 
who know and appreciate fine American 
champagne -- world famous for its entranc- 
ing sparkle and bouquet. Gift packages, 
including baskets, are available to help 
you present a gift long remembered. 


SALES NOTE: If your local dealer or dispen- 
ser is unable to provide you with COOK'S 
Imperial Champagne in holiday cartons, or 

< wine trunks, write or wire the American Wine 
o>e Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. who will see 
that you receive prompt attention. 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key 


TO RELATIVE SALES OvuTLooK RATING 


* kkk Best Relative Outlook 
*& kk Very Good Relative Outlook 
* xx Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
** Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked *%& may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year's volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 
industry which is marked k#k*k*k*. 
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Modernization and 


Expansion to Boost 
Capital Goods in °37 


Increased employment, wage ad- 
vances, industrial bonuses and a del- 
uge of extra dividends on stocks are 
stimulating a sharp current upswing in 
retail trade. Buying of the general 
run of consumer's goods will attain a 
peak this month, under the heavy stim- 
ulus of Christmas purchases, which, 
aside from above-indicated factors, 
will be enhanced by the substantial 
unspent part of the Soldiers’ Bonus, 
present generosity of instalment 
terms, and the unusually large Christ- 
mas fund savings. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S monthly 
survey reveals that retail sales (all 
goods) for the full year 1936 should 
approximate $38,000,000,000, a rise 
of about 15% over 1935, and equal 
to about 75% of all 1929 retail sales. 

Retail demand has risen to such a 
level that it has become impossible to 
fill late orders for some lines before 
Christmas. Hitherto, many had be- 
lieved that the 1928-1929 overexpan- 
sion in numerous industries had cre- 
ated surplus capacities which would 
make new additions unnecessary for 
some time. The rapidity of the recov- 
ery, however, has proved this theory 
fallacious, with the consequence that 
there is now a general rush to modern- 
ization of old plants and in many cases 
new additions to plants. 

The coming year is expected to be 
one of increasingly extensive plans for 
modernization and expansion. As a 
matter of fact, the experience of short- 
ages in the present stage of the eco- 
nomic cycle, as well as rising prices 
for commodities and manufactured 
goods, may swing business psychology 
toward an extreme opposite from the 
1932 procedure of plant shutdowns 
and reduced output. 

Accordingly, for 1937, steel, indus- 
trial machinery and machine tool lines 
receive top ratings by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Future Sales Ratings, along 
with other heavy industries, such as 


buildings, large electrical equipment 


and shipbuilding. Other five-star in- 
dustries include air conditioning, air- 
craft, Diesel engines, hardware, house 
furnishings, motion picture receipts, 
office equipment and trailers. 

To improve further the list’s bal- 
ance, the men’s and women’s clothing 
categories have been consolidated; the 
coverage of the list has been broad- 
ened additionally this month through 
the inclusion of the toy and trailer 
classifications. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PET: 


Bor the year 1936 just closed, the largest adver- 


tising page gain of any major women’s maga- 
zine—both in percent and volume—was given 
to True Story, the only major magazine con- 


centrating in the new Wage Earner market. 
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In the Where Consumer Income 


SOUTH Continues to Mount 
FARMING is the MAJOR SOURCE ot INCOME 


The quickest and most profitable way to in- 


fluence the South’s purchasing is to go directly —gnd Here 47.2% 


to the major source of income—The Southern 


of All Retail Sales 
Rural Market. And Progressive Farmer, with 


; isin Places of 
its dominant coverage and influence, provides 


, ; L I ! 
an unequalled medium for reaching this pros- ot Eee Tene 


perous market. 


* i. . 

* In all other states combined only l 
Bo ressive larmer 25.9% of retail sales is in places 
of less than 10,000 population. 

Southern Ruralist Also, the South enjoys 28.9% of 


the Nation's retail sales in places 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS L under 10,000. 
1 
250 Park Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago a 
THE SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 
More Than 930,000 A.B.C. Net Paid Rate Base—850,000 Guaranteed 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 1, 1936. 


No matter what we may 
think of the long term de- 
sirability of the surplus 
profits tax voted by the 
last Congress, we must 


Congress 
Cut a Melon ive those senators and 
cmoeeniaiieen credit for 


putting a lot of money into circulation. Numerous boards 
of directors of large corporations have been voting during 
the last few weeks and the results show a landslide of 
wage and dividend increases. 


@e e@ e The United Press reports that corporation 
dividend disbursements this year will exceed those record 
breakers of 1929. Wage bonuses and special payments to 
employes, it also is reported, are likely to pass the boom 
year peak. 


@ e e Corporation profits, while high, will not total 
as much as in 1929. (For the first nine months corpora- 
tion profits analyzed by the National City Bank of New 
York show an increase of 63.3% over the same period of 
1935.) It seems evident that wages and dividend pay- 
ments this year will be larger in proportion to income than 
in any previous year. If that is correct, then we have a 
trend with greater emphasis than formerly of forcing profits 
back into the general stream of consumer buying power. 
In the case of wage increases, the money goes almost 109% 
directly into consumption channels. 


@ e e° The Brookings Institution in its study, “The 
Formation of Capital,” says, “The rapid growth of savings 
as compared with consumption in the decade of the 20's 
resulted in a supply of investment money quite out of pro- 
portion to the volume of securities, while at the same time 
the flow of funds through consumption channels was in- 
—- to absorb the potential output of our existing 
productive capacity. The primary need at this stage in our 
economic history is a larger flow of funds through our con- 
sumptive channels rather than through more abundant 
savings. 


@ e e@ It is the contention of the proponents of the 
surplus profits tax that this diversion of money into con- 
sumptive channels will act as a stabilizing influence, and 
will temper depressions in the years to come even if they 
are not entirely eliminated, and that if this comes true, then 


Merchandising experts are in 
agreement that retail sales this 
Christmas will be greater, than for 
any year except 1929 and some 
merchants in some sections may 
top that year’s figures. Serious 
shortages of merchandise are ap- 
parent in many lines. If retailers 
on the average do not have a mini- 
mum increase of 20% over last = 
year’s business it will indeed be a 3 
surprise. a 
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there will no longer exist the necessity for corporations to 
accumulate large surpluses. 


@ e e The National City Bank analysis, referred to 
above, shows that these corporations for the first nine 
months of 1935 were operating at a profit efficiency of 
6.1% of their net worth whereas for the first three-quarters 
of this year the return was 10.1%. Industries leading in 
percentage of profits to net worth were automobiles 26, 
auto accessories 18.7, liquors 17.5, household goods and 
supplies 15.2, railway equipment 15.1, food products 14.7, 
and chemicals 14.6. 


e@ e e Eighteen months ago the production ratio of 
capital goods to consumer goods was 53.5 to 86. This 
ratio has now become approximately 90 to 100. There 
has been an accompanying increase of more than 20% in 
payrolls in production of capital goods. This evening-up 
process gives stamina and vigor to the economic structure. 
At the low point in the depression 40% of the unemployed 
workers were in durable goods iadesteies and 44% of those 
in service occupations were without work. These latter 
services depend very largely on the prosperity of durable 
goods industries. An increase in durable goods industries 
is therefore economic blood transfusion to service employes. 


@ e e Stil! another reason why this should be a great 
season for Christmas buying is that living costs are not 
going up as rapidly as income is increasing. The October 
index is the latest available and that shows a slight decline 
from the preceding month due to a sharp break in food 
prices. This break is probably only a temporary phenom- 
enon and due to be replaced by equally sharp advances. 


@ e@ e Jj. S. Bache & Co., one of the more important 
New York City Stock Exchange member firms, has just 
issued a brochure called, “Sharing in the Distribution of 
Wealth,” and they say, in part: “We in the United States 
lead the world in the forward movement for the good of 
the greater number. Whether this movement is outwardly 
visible or not, the fact remains that significant changes are 
taking place and that the distribution of wealth is on its 
way. Extra dividends, bonuses to employes, increased 


wages, shorter hours, widespread ownership of automobiles, 
radios, labor- saving devices of every nature, low electric 
light rates in homes, the development of installment buying 

these are among the endless improvements that arc bet 
tering living conditions.” 


Ewing Galloway 
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We believe 
that the in- 
creased divi- 
d en d an d 
wage payments 


Your Place in the 
are significant 


Public Mind 
trends, and 


that tied in with them is a force which is greatly under- 
estimated by the average business man. Colby M. Chester, 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
said the other day, “It is a paradox that business men will 
maintain a wholly realistic attitude toward their business 
problems but too often maintain a romantic and inaccurate 
idea of their place in the public mind. They know they 
have done a good job that has been beneficial to society 
but they forget to ask themselves—Does the public know?” 


@ @ e An analysis of election returns indicates 
clearly that people are giving far more thought than ever 
in the past to social and economic problems, and it would 
be surprising indeed if they did not favor in their purchas- 
ing those companies which they believe to be fair in their 
attitudes toward labor, stockholders and the general con- 
sumer public. But, as Mr. Chester points out, does the 
public know? 


@ @ e There's this to be said for Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, recently resigned to become executive vice-president 
of the American Molasses Co.: He proved that he could 
take it. Few men in public life have had to stand up for 
four years under such a withering storm of abuse and 
criticism. He'll be gone soon, but a modified version of 
his Food and Drug Bill will go before the next session of 
Congress. 


e e@ e CN. Cahill, general manager and director 
of sales of the Autopoint Co., Chicago, does not agree with 
the business-men critics of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Speaking before Chicago’s Rotary Club he said: “In my 
opinion, the Robinson-Patman Act will do more to bring 
about mutual understanding of the problems and procedures 
of manufacturing and distribution than any single act of 


Average Amount Spent at Drug Stores 
by the People of Each State 


Per Capite Expenditures in 1935 at Drug Stores n 
Figures in Parentheses Are for (933 $19 rr 
9 


(ga.0) 


y—— $8.72 
$8.51 (se? 
$7.87 For 
Py 7 ‘ 
ore) $1.97 Heke, Leading Cities 
— Wy) | es? A Washington D C$39.43 
ss = Los Angeles ....,2! 17 


San Francisco .... 


Be 812.00 ond Over 


Es} $10.00-$11.99 heen Milwaukee ameee 14.92 

2u Cleveland --cee. 14.4! 

[1] $8.00-s9.99 s | Pittsburgh -..eue 13.48 

Detroit § sesaws 13.09 

(I) s+0057.9 Average United States—$9.9 New York severe 12.00 

EE] Below $4.00 ($8.20) ,%° Buffalo... seme 10.91 
emp seemane 


Philadelphia 10.31 


Again we are indebted to the Chicago Tribune for this graphic 
analysis of drug store sales which was constructed from official 
preliminary figures of the 1935 Survey of Retail Business. In 
the two-year period from 1933 per capita expenditures increased 
from $8.20 to $9.99. The black areas represent those states 
where expenditures are $12 and over. Washington, D. C., and 
Los Angeles head the major cities. Bear in mind that the 
figures are an average for drug stores. They do not include 
drug items sold through other types of retail outlets and they 
represent expenditures for all items sold in drug stores—not 
just drugs. 
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our government since the passage of the anti-trust laws. 
Heretofore, the majority of the retailers have failed or 
refused to understand the problems of the manufacturers 
and many manufacturers who are monopolistic in tendency 
have failed or refused to understand the problems and re- 
quirements of the retailer. If the Robinson-Patman Act 
does no more than to create intense thought and widespread 
discussion with reference to the mutual problems of manu- 
facturer and retailer, it will serve as a monument to sound, 
economic progress.” 


e@ e@ e Also from Chicago comes a bulletin sent to 
members of the Chicago Association of Commerce which 
develops the thesis that the Robinson-Patman Act definitely 
outlaws the sale of goods at wholesale prices by manufac- 
turers and distributors to consumers. Subscribers may 
recall several news stories in SM about the fight being 
waged in Chicago against the sale at wholesale prices direct 
to employes of large industrial organizations. 

Henri, Hurst & 


When the Light 
McDonald, have 


Turns Green a current news 


bulletin which 

says in part, “In 
business, as in driving a car, there are times when good 
judgment says ‘slow down.’ There are other occasions— 
when the road is clear—when one should step on the 
accelerator—and GO! 


The Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, 


e@ e@ e “The traffic signals for 1937 are unmistakable. 
The lights have turned GREEN; business men, alert to the 
situation, are laying plans for the most aggressive selling 
program in six years. Possibly we are too optimistic, but 
we don’t think so. We believe that every economic index 
points to a continuous up-surge in business. Not only are 
our domestic markets expanding from week to week, but 
even the foreign field is taking on a roseate hue. The lead- 
ing nations of the world are closer together, commercially 
speaking, than at any time since the World War.” 


@ e@ e@ Their optimism seems to be well founded. 
Bank debits last week were 28% above the total for the 
same week in 1935; steel ingot production is at 74% of 
capacity as against 54% a year ago; freight car loadings 
have topped last year’s for 33 consecutive weeks, com- 
mercial failures are 20% under last year; electric power 
output has topped last year’s for 19 consecutive weeks, and 
the generally conservative Department of Commerce's 
Weekly Business Survey of 37 Cities says, ‘Retail trade 
throughout the United States surged upward to heights far 
above the levels of this time last year. Freer distributions 
of additional money in the form of salary and wage in- 
creases and the continued flow of extra dividends gave sub- 
stantial stimulus to trade in the principal cities. Public 
statements of improved financial and employment condi- 
tions were being reflected in a steadily mounting demand 
for a greater varicty and better quality of merchandise.” 


@ e e A study made by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. of the sales of 236 department stores 
shows that fur coats for Miss and Mrs. America led boom- 
ing “prosperity goods” sales in the third quarter of 1936. 
Sales of all types of luxury items made percentage gains 
which exceeded store sales as a whole and the upturn in 
sporting goods, pianos, furniture and luggage was almost 
as great as that for furs. 
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ramen tere 


he fs 


Assorted Actors in 


the Sales Spotlight 


Banker-Salesman: Robert M. Laas be- 
comes director of sales for the Chi- 
cago investment banking house of 
Nichols, Terry & Dickinson, Ine. He 
is a pioneer in “controlled distribu- 
tion,’ which permits of budgetary 
control of sales before commitments 
and sales campaigns. He was execu- 
tive secretary of a Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of Public Expenditure that pro- 
vided 30 millions for the Chicago po- 
lice and fire departments during the 
moratorium and in 1933, when tax 
collections were inadequate for the 
city government. 


Pictures, Inc. 


Sweet Job: Rexford G. Tugwell, left, retires to 


= 


Tone-Tester: Is GE’s coun- 
ter device to prove in the 
store the superiority of its 
1937 radio over older mod- 
els, and thereby enable 
dealers to ‘sell new = sets. 
Connected to an Automatic 
Focused Tone radio, each 
panel acts as a_ separate 
control. When the intro- 
ductory panel is turned on. 
the “37 model plays. A 
turn of the evlinder brings 
the 1933 panel into action. 
Another turn and the tone 
of 1930 is heard, still poor- 
er. Then comes 1927 with 
its echoes of the blurred 
cone speaker days. A final 
panel brings back 1937°: 
rich sound. The difference 
is so. startling that the 
prospect is convinced his 
old set is out of date. C. 
T. Wandres, sales promo- 
tion mer. of the GE radio 
division, reports that over 
1,000 dealers are enthusi- 
astic users. 


Pure Ads: (Left) J. 
B. McLaughlin is ap- 
pointed ad mgr. of the 
Pure Oil Products Co., 
Chicago. He was for- 
merly with the Metro- 
politan District Realty 
Trust of the same city. 


Seales to Liquor: 
(Right) Harry M. 
Griswold, recently 
v.-p. and gen. mgr. of 
the Peerless Weighing 
Machine Co., has been 
appointed southern di- 
vision mgr. of Sea- 
gram-Distillers Corp. 
with headquarters in 
New Orleans. 


Moffets 
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1927 


private business life, joining American Molasses 
Co, as vp. His friend and successor Dr. W. W. 
\lexander, right) goes into the seat of Resettlement 
Administrator—which the UU. S. Chamber made 
hot for Mr. Tugwell at times.  Tennis-playing 
Seeretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace, center, 
talks things over with his departing lieutenant and 
the incoming “resettler.” 


FOR 
RADIO-FARMS -COTTAGES -BOATS - 
m CAMP TRAILERS-FLOOD LIGHTS-ETC. 


w 


Traveling Display: Briggs & Stratton Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has equipped a fleet of automobiles to 
display its new six-volt, 200-horsepower charger 
generator plants for farms, filling stations and 
other places requiring electricity. The unit fits 
into the trunk compartment of the cars so that 
when the lid is lifted it forms a sign to explain 
and help sell. All corn-husking matches are vis- 
ited by the cars and the charger is demonstrated 
to the audiences—logical prospects. Felix Vaillan- 
court, B & S regional sales mgr., is in charge of 
the sales fleet. 
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New Interviewing Technique Measures 
Magazine Readers More Accurately 


SK a man or a woman what 

magazines he or she reads and 

there is an inclination to do 

wishful thinking with regard 
to class publications, and to withhold 
information about the mass maga- 
zines. 

Research experts have long sensed 
this tendency which seems to result 
in exaggerating the true circulation 
of magazines which for one reason 
or another are believed by the public 
to be ‘He magazines to have in one’s 
home. Contrariwise, they have been 
puzzled over the apparent dispropor- 
tion between ABC circulation figures 
of magazines edited for the under- 
middle classes, and the response 
brought by questioning what seemed 
to be typical cross-sections of the au- 
diences of those magazines. 

Percival White and Pauline Arnold, 
directors of the Market Research Cor- 
poration of America, sought to find 
an approach to magazine readership 
studies which would be more accu- 
rate than the conventional methods, 
and in this, their 36th study made ex- 
clusively for SALES MANAGEMENT, 
will be found an analysis and descrip- 
tion of a method which may revolu- 
tionize this type of research, 


Old Methods Were Faulty 


The old methods called for ap- 
proaches along these lines: Investi- 
gators would approach people on the 
streets or in homes and ask them the 
names of magazines they read regu- 
larly. They might submit a list of 
magazines and ask respondents to 
check them, or the recall method 
might be applied. In some studies 
made in the home the investigators 
would attempt to get respondents to 
show them actual current copies, thus 
providing a check against poor memo- 
ries or deliberate misstatements. 

It is quite possible that in these 
accepted methods of approach a pro- 
portion of the respondents did not 
tell the truth because of a desire to 
favor certain magazines for which they 
had a strong liking. To others the 
approach might indicate that here was 
someone applying a new type of in- 
telligence test, and if so the obvious 
comeback was to prove through the 
mention of certain magazines that 
these respondents were well above 
average mentality. 
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Experiments in St. Louis and elsewhere indicate that offer 


to purchase current copies brings more truthful statements 


of magazine readership than old methods—the thirty-sixth 


of a series of surveys made exclusively for Sales Management 


by the Market Research Corporation of America. 


A White-Arnold survey edited by 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


Table I: M 
C 


agazine Readership in St. Louis 
lasses C and D Homes 


CURRENT COPIES 


PERSONALLY READ 


NAT'L NET 
PAID: 
Total 
Circulation Purchase 
MAGAZINES —— Method 

per _ 

1,000 group 

fam- rank | No % 

lies 
Woman’s Home Comp. 95 2 28 19 
ae 71 8 13 |; 9 
Time we ae 15 1 1 
Saturday Evening Post 99 1 | 22 15 
Red Book.. 31 13 8 5 
Pictorial Review. 70 9 22 15 
McCall's uate 83 5 | 12 8 
Literary Digest 23 14 5 3 
Liberty...... 83 5 6 4 
Ladies Home Journal..| 93 3 12 8 
Good Housekeeping... 72 | 7 19 13 
I iain winames 49 2 | 13 9 
Cosmopolitan....... 59 1 | 16 11 
Collier’s......... ; 84 4| 23 | 16 
American..............| 70 9 | 19 | 13 
Total magazine mentions. . . . | 19 | 

Total base interviews. . | 148 | 100 | 


Non- | Purchase | Non- 
Direc-, Purchase Method Direc- Purchase 
tion |__Method | ———_| iton |__ Method 
of | of 
change’ No. % No. | 9% j|change No % 
| | 

<—| 2% | 6 | w | 19 |-»>| 1 | 2 
</| 0) 6) 6)/ mw i}<ejun] 4% 
> 7) 4 5 3 |—> 9 6 
<j| 4 | 13 | 2] 15 |<! 19 | 12 
—> | 15 10 17 1m | <| 16 10 
|< | 10 | 22 | 15 | ~<—]| 2 | 13 
—> | 16 | 10 | 14 9 |-»/] 2 | 14 
>| 6 4 1 . t= | 9 6 
—> | 16 | 10 5 3 i—p>]| 7 | 11 
—+> | 19 | 12 | 13 9 |—»>]| 22 | 14 
coos) 1 18] 2] we ie] el 
< | 10 6 | 15 | 10 | «| 12 |3%8 
</| 13 8 | 20 | 14 |<] 1 | 10 
| % | 06 | 0 | 144 |-»| 2 | 17 
<| 15 | 0 | 24 | 16 | ~—/| 16 | 10 

be a Ri ee oe 

| 234 249 279 | «AS 

| 156 | 100 148 | 100 | 156 | 100 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This table illustrates an experiment in methodology. The findings should not be taken as a 
rating of the popularity of specific magazines. See text for description and comment. 


Mr. White and Miss Arnold de- 
cided that perhaps the truth could be 
determined more readily if an indirect 
approach were used, and to try out 
their theory they experimented in sev- 
eral cities, using the conventional 
methods in one home and a revolu- 
tionary type in the house next door. 


The New Approach 


In the alternate homes the investi- 
gator introduced himself—or herself 
—as representing the Magazine Pur- 
chase Bureau, and asked: 


“Please check current magazines 
you are willing to sell us at the fol- 
lowing prices’: 


American 

es 
Cosmopolitan 
Delineator ...... 
Good Housekeeping ...... faut 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 
OO 
Literary Digest ..... 
CEE Sree k 6645 Ke bane eA 
i, ee 


OS Sg EE eo eee eee ceee 


Time 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


> ee 
‘| 


mt 


4 


—F 


True Story 
Woman's Home Companion..... 5 ®* 


Following this, and regardless of 
what the response might be to the 
spot-cash offer, the investigators asked 
respondents to check the names of 
magazines which they read personally, 
and to show current copies. The 
definition of a current copy is this: 
Any magazine now on the stands, and 
the preceding issue. The results from 
this method are shown in Table 1 for 
a group of class C and D St. Louis 
homes, contrasted with the results 
shown by applying the old method in 
the alternate homes. 

Before commenting on details of 
these findings the editors wish to point 
out certain general observations. 

There are two clear foundations 
upon which the table is built. Both 
of these have been verified by other 
experimental material. One is that 
subscribers will admit that they read 
the magazine to which they subscribe 
no matter what approach is used to 
determine their reading habits. The 
purchase method seems most applic- 
able, therefore, to isolating newsstand 
purchasers. The other is that the 
magazine purchase method is not ap- 
plicable to the upper third of our 
population (classes A and B) in eco- 
nomic status. 

The chief reason why the purchase 
method is not adequate for the upper- 
third is that the financial inducement 
is not sufficiently large to interest 
these people. As a matter of fact 
many of them would be embarrassed 


method is better in the lower portions 
of income, and if this is true then it 
seems necessary to find some method 
which will operate equally well in the 
upper groups. What that will be, 
and how closely it may parallel the 
purchase method, remains to be 
worked out. 


Comments on the St. Louis 
Experiment (Table 1) 


Table 1 shows the differences 
which were found among two groups 
of people which were selected to be 
equal, except for the method of ap- 
proach. Alternate homes were inter- 
viewed in some of the lower economic 
districts in St. Louis—all being C and 
D homes which in the aggregate rep- 
resent between a half and two-thirds 
of the national consumer market. 

The 15 magazines were selected by 
MRCA, and while all of them are 
classed as “leading” magazines, the 
list is by no means the complete group 
of publications which have earned 
that title. Inclusion in the list implies 
no special merit nor should exclusion 
suggest anything other than that there 
had to be a limit to the size of the list. 

Table I is divided into two sections 
—(a) Current Copies and (b) Maga- 
zines Personally Read. Preceding 
these sections are data on the total net 
paid circulation of each magazine. 
This information supplies a basis of 
comparison for the St. Louis figures. 

The figures underneath the heading 
“current copies’ are not indicative of 


chase, investigators asked to see copies 
of current magazines.* 

The total number of interviews is 
not large (304) but the St. Louis 
study is only one of several similar 
ones made in recent months in both 
large and medium-sized cities. 

Because the total is not large and 
because the experiment was made 
among C and D families exclusively, 
we urge readers to look upon the 
study only as an experiment in meth- 
odology. Please do not consider it in 
any sense as a rating of the readership 
or the value of a specific magazine, 

Some of the questions which might 
be raised by the findings are: 

Why does the purchase method dis- 
close fewer apparent readers of Lib- 
erty than the non-purchase method, 
but more of the Saturday Evening 
Post? 

Why do not all of the 10-cent 
women’s magazines move in the same 
direction ? 

Why do Cosmopolitan and Red 
Book move in opposite directions? 

Personally Read: As might be ex- 
pected, this question turned up a 
larger number of magazine mentions, 
since people read magazines in 
friend’s homes, waiting rooms and 
the like——and they also have faulty 


* Current Copies: In total number of 
magazine mentions there was relatively 
little difference between the two methods. 
The conventional method turned up an av- 
erage of 1.50 copies per home; the pur- 
chase method 1.47. Great differences were 
found, however, in individual magazines, 


by such an offer. the number of copies actually pur- particularly in the cases of True Story, 
< TI a e tei } t d 2 h h Ses ] b —. — R os dl Time, Red Book, Pictorial Review, Liberty, 
us survey has to do w ith the ChASEC6 y investigators. egardless Ladies Home Journal, Delineator, and Cos- 
question of whether the purchase of the response to the offer to pur- mopolitan. 
a * ° 
Table II; Current Magazines in New-Car Homes 
| | 
NATIONAL NET | Total Magazines |% Income 
PAID: | found among Copies per | in new-car ; PONTIAC AND | TERRAPLANE AND 
| Total Circulation | new-car 1,000 all | families FORD HOMES OLDSMOBILE DODGE 
MAGAZINES — — buyers new-car over | HOMES HOMES 
Per buying | “Total 1 
1,000 | Group families | net l 
| families | Rank No. % | paid” | No. % No. | % No. | % 
Saturday Evening Post......... 99 1 } 262 38 239 141 55 40 129 38 78 37 
RES SA eee ee 84 2 .249 36 227 170 52 37 130 38 67 32 
Good Housekeeping............ 72 3 221 32 202 180 38 27 101 30 82 39 
INN 5 io Sic coe bnnens 59 7 172 25 157 166 38 27 85 25 49 23 
icemaker 6ede ts ieee 70 | 5 160 23 146 108 32 23 75 22 53 25 
BN I, ccnp ae haemanee mee 71 4 152 22 139 96 41 23 66 19 45 21 
Ce ever seen mamamenms 20 8 129 18 118 | 490 34 24 60 17 35 16 
Pictorial Bevbew.....cccccvcees 70 6 119 17 109 56 19 14 46 13 54 25 
Total Magazine Mentions............. 1464 211 ee - 309 221 692 202 463 218 
Base- Interviews.................0005+ 694 100° os i 140 100* 342 100* 212 100° 
Total interviews Including Families 
Reading None of Above Magazines... 1095 ih os sn 200 491 404 | 
*This base excludes respondents not reading any of these magazines. 
Ford homes—all Detroit. 
Pontiac homes—Detroit and Pittsburgh: Oldsmobile homes—all Detroit. 
Terraplane and Dodge homes—all Detroit. 
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memories or they deliberately mis- 
state! As was true of “current 
copies’ the purchase method dis- 
closed fewer copies than the conven- 
tional method, but these magazines 
moved contrary to that trend: True 
Story, Saturday Evening Post, Red 
Book, Delineator, Cosmopolitan, and 
American. Liberty again showed an 
inexplicable variation. 


Study Among 1936 Buyers 
of New Cars (Table II) 


Table II supplements Table I, and 
gives the results of studies made by 
MRCA for True Story. The maga- 
zines shown in this table are the ones 
in which this particular client was in- 
terested. 

Lists of Detroit and Pittsburgh 
buyers of 1936 Fords, Pontiacs, Olds- 
mobiles, Terraplanes and Dodges 
were turned over to MRCA 
gators with instructions to find cur- 
rent copies by applying the same pur- 
chase method as was described in the 
St. Louis experiment. The opposite 
or conventional method was not used 
in alternate homes because the client 
believed that this exaggerated the true 
standing of certain magazines, and the 
St. Louis study convinced him that the 
purchase method was a more realistic 
approach. 

The study of 1,095 new-car homes 
disclosed that 36.6% of the families 
did not have any of the eight maga- 
zines, but the other 63.4% were far 
above the average of each magazine's 
total met paid. The magazines in 
question have a total net paid rang- 
ing from 20 to 99 copies per 1,000 
families, but this particular group of 
more than a thousand buyers of new 
cars ranged from a low of 109 to a 
high of 239. 

The findings are a distinct plus for 
magazines, in that they show density 
of circulation among people with 
sufficient money to buy new cars, but 
it should be borne in mind that no 
attempt was made to measure the in- 
fluence among these people of com- 
peting media, such as newspapers, 
radio, and outdoor. 

So that readers may have a better 
basis of comparison we have repeated 
in this table the “net paid per 1,000 
families” from Table I, and supple- 


? 


menting that is a comparable figure 
for the new-car families. Startling 


percentage increases are shown for 
some of these magazines. True Story, 
for example, has a national net paid 
figure which averages 71 out of every 
1,000 families, but its coverage of 
these new-car buyers is 96% better 
than its average. Good Housekeeping 
improves its average by 180%, and 
Time makes an extraordinary gain— 
490%. 
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Four Apple Growers’ Co-ops Merge 
Ads, Efforts, Under Single Brand 


OUR Washington and Oregon 
apple growers’ associations have 
joined forces to market this 
years crop of pippins. Some 
$125,000 will be spent by the quar- 
tette, under the name of Pacific North- 
west Fruits, Inc., to move 10,000 cars 
of boxed apples. ‘Doc Apple”’ is the 
advertising character who gives iden- 
tity to the four divergent brands. 
Each member of Pacific Northwest 
Fruits retains its own trade-mark, for, 
over the course of years, those brands 
have become familiar to the public. 
Yakima Fruit Growers Association’s 
“Big Y"’; Apple Growers Association, 
of Hood River, and its “Blue Dia- 
mond”; Wenatchee-Okanogan Coop- 
erative Federation’s ‘““Wenoka’; and 
Skookum Packers Association's ‘‘Skoo- 
kum” brands are retained. But ‘Doc 
Apple” ties together all four. 
“Doc” worked overtime during Na- 
tional Apple Week, when he was 
directly responsible for a country-wide 
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“Doc” symbolizes four growers’ groups. 


dealer contest that brought more than 
2,000 entries. The contest called for 
arrangement of displays in windows or 
at other points of sale, using at least 
four boxes of “Doc Apple's Quality 
Brands.” A sheet of information was 
sent the dealers which was a tabloid 
course in the art of better display. 

Points in the contest were awarded 
for attention value, neatness, simplicity 
of idea, originality of design, arrange- 
ment, completeness, and use appeal 
(methods of serving). Accompanying 
literature explained these points, thus 
helping the retailer to create displays 
intelligently. Identical display mate- 
rial (featuring “Doc Apple’’) went to 
all contestants. 

The contest brought “Doc Apple's” 
brands into the ken of dealers and 
consumers because it placed them in 
store spotlights. Newspaper copy, to 
run all Winter, will endeavor to solid- 
ify and broaden the market. 

In particular does “Doc Apple’ 
figure in the sales promotion directed 
at mothers through their children. On 
the wrappers of all Pacific Northwest 
Fruits is an offer of a health chart for 
youngsters to be hung on the bathroom 
wall and filled out daily. The chart, 
sent for one wrapper and two cents, 
covers a check list for “Doc Apple” 
on health chores. List of tasks 
includes, “I washed my hands before 
each meal, I drank at least four glasses 
of water, I brushed my teeth after 
breakfast and after evening meal.” A 
final item is “I ate at least two apples.” 

In all there are 12 health chores to 
be checked daily for a month. Then 
the filled-in record may be sent to 
“Doc Apple,” together with postage 
and another wrapper, for a rhyme 
folder, “The Apple Jumplings.” This 
is an 18x22” folder which, when cut 
on a scored line, becomes in one in- 
stance a book with colored cover con- 
taining verses and outline drawings to 
be colored by the child; or, in the 
second instance, a sheet with cutouts 
of “Doc” and his family of “Jum- 
plings,”” gay elves. 

No advertising appears on the 
book’s cover, except for the ‘Doc 
Apple” figure, which also appears on 
every piece of the association's adver- 
tising. He is more than a whimsical 
trade-mark, believes the Izzard Co., 
Seattle agency in charge of the cam- 
paign. He is a reason why four apple 
cooperatives can unite in a promotional 
drive four times as effective as former 
individual efforts. 
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They score touchdowns as the sponsors cheer: More excitement, more sales. 


Associated, Atlantic, Sinclair 


Find Oil and Football “Mix” 


HREE large oil companies— 

Associated on the West Coast, 

Atlantic on the East, and Sin- 

clair covering 40 states between 
—have found this Fall that football 
tie-ups help their trade. 

Just how much, they would not say. 
But the degree of consumer participa- 
tion in score-guessing contests run by 
Sinclair and Atlantic indicates that they 
may be at it on a bigger scale next 
year. 

Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, 
has been broadcasting major western 
games for 11 years. This Fall the 
company used 27 of the 42 stations in 
California which sell time commer- 
cially, 12 of 14 in Oregon and 11 of 
21 in Washington. One station each 
in Arizona, Montana and Hawaii also 
were on the list. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of fans are grateful, said Harold 
R. Deal, advertising manager, as Asso- 
ciated’s football consistency indicates. 
The program is called ‘Football Sport- 
casts.” Lord & Thomas is the agency. 

Atlantic Refining Co. markets direct 
in 15 Atlantic Seaboard states and does 
some business through jobbers else- 
where. Last year the company intro- 
duced “Atlantic Forecasting,” a dope 
sheet on college prospects throughout 
its territory. 

This Fall, Atlantic, advertising 
through N. W. Ayer & Son, went into 
football seriously with a three-fold 
program. 

The dope sheet was expanded to in- 
clude every important game of some 
400 colleges. A copy was sent weekly 
to reach its dealers for Wednesday 
posting, covering games of the follow- 
ing Saturday. A special backdrop, 
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about 35x50 inches, was provided for 
it. The sheet went only to dealers. 
If a consumer wanted to know the 
precise prospects of Old Siwash he 
would have to go to an Atlantic filling 
station and see for himself. All told, 
about 250 games were covered, includ- 
ing 100 games the final week of the 
regular season. 

Dick Dunkel, an authority on such 
matters (who is said to have been 
85% right for years and years), 
worked out the prospects of each team 
on a percentage basis. For example, 
at this writing Navy is rated at .413 
and Army at .411. Navy should win, 
but the game will be close. 

Then Atlantic put Ted Husing on 
the Columbia air three nights a week 
between September 29 and December 
26. Mr. Husing makes a resume of 
last Saturday on Tuesday, prognosti- 
cates on Thursday, and gives results 
on Saturday. 

In connection with these broadcasts 
Atlantic ran a six-week score-guessing 
contest. First prize weekly was an 
automobile. The others ranged from 
$200 to $5. Although Atlantic sent 
only 700,000 entry cards to dealers— 
an average of 20 to each—and made 
the entrant pay postage, entries totaled 
more than 250,000, with a top of 
60,000. 

Atlantic did some baseball game 
broadcasting last Spring. It “spon- 
sored” no football games in 1935. 
This Fall, however, the company broke 
into the news by signing up apparently 
every football event in sight. The 
deal with Yale caused some moaning 
among the elder grads when they 
thought that Eli had come to this. 


As a matter of fact, though, not all 
the big games were sponsored, but a 
lot of others were. All told, Atlantic 
is giving play-by-play broadcasts of 
119 games this Fall. The list extends 
from University of Georgia and Duke 
on the south to Boston College and 
Boston University on the north. It 
includes Penn, Temple, Pittsburgh, 
Holy Cross, Cornell, Franklin & Mar- 
shall, Ambherst, Williams, Syracuse, 
Washington & Lee, Virginia Military 
Institute and Providence. In some 
cases, all of the home games of a col- 
lege are included. 

Atlantic, of course, does not spread 
these broadcasts all over the map. It 
recognizes the geographical limits to 
the exploits of colleges. (It also rec- 
ognizes its own marketing limits.) 
University of Pennsylvania games are 
piped to other cities in the state. 
When Temple, from Philadelphia, 
plays St. Mary’s, at San Francisco, De- 
cember 5, it will be definitely an inter- 
sectional game, but not one of the first 
magnitude. It will be piped east and 
broadcast over 11 stations in that area. 


Other Sports to Follow 


Atlantic has had 18 different com- 
mentators at work on football this 
Fall. The company would not divulge 
figures, but said that October sales 
were “‘considerably ahead” on all three 
products—gasoline, motor oil and 
lubricants. Although its program for 
broadcasting Winter sports, such as 
basketball and hockey, has not been 
worked out, the company admitted that 
it is “definitely in the sports picture.” 

Although S'rclair Refining Co. did 
not broadcast games, it started in Sep- 
tember a series of football score-guess- 
ing contests on 53 NBC stations as far 
west as Denver. “Red” Grange 
broadcast for 15 minutes on Friday 
and Saturday nights. The contests, 
said Sylvester M. Morey, advertising 
manager, began with 89,000 entries 
the week ending September 19, went 
up every week except that of the elec- 
tion, and reached a peak of 424,000 
the week ending November 21. 

This series, in which a Ford, Chev- 
rolet or Plymouth car was the major 
prize weekly, was worked out through 
Ryan, Leach & Goode, sales engineers, 
and advertised through Federal Adver- 
tising Agency. Mr. Grange personally 
doped out the prospects each Friday. 
Contest blanks, incorporating score 
sheets, were given away at filling sta- 
tions. Special dealer material was pre- 
pared. Sinclair has reported not only 
increased sales but increased distribu- 
tion from the program. Among other 
radio sponsors employing football tie- 
ups this Fall were Kellogg Co., Elgin 
Watch and Royal Typewriter. 
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lor the agency copy-writers, Christ- 
mas, 1936, is pretty well behind them, 


magazine closing-dates being what 

they are; but pity the department- 

store and specialty-shop people. Their 

headaches are just ahead. 
* aK * 

Unless all signs fail, incidentally, 
this should be the best Christmas 
since the Crash. Only God can make 
a tree, and only prosperity can trim 
it in the style to which Americans 
are accustomed. 

Say it with a certain unintended 
inflection, and ‘Factory to you” 
sounds pretty slangy. 

* * * 

Aren't we overworking the term 
“swing” a bit in advertising? As 
any devotee of rhythmusic will tell 
you, there is nothing new about 
swing music anyhow. Dance bands 
used to play ‘“‘sweet’’ or play “hot.” 
When it was “hot,” that was “swing.” 
So what's all the shootin’ for? 

x * * 

If you want me to skip your ad en- 
tirely, run it sideways so that I have 
to turn the magazine. 

x * * 

By that process known as meta- 
morphosis, the name ‘‘Essex’’ has been 
terraplaned out of the Hudson picture. 
Hudson and Essex are now just a 
couple of counties in North Jersey. 

x * * 

Stopper by Capt. William Ashley 
Anderson for Edw. G. Budd light- 
weight trains: ““When a zephyr meets 
a blizzard.” 

x * & 

Erratum: The Bovril slogan has 
been changed from “Liquid Beef- 
steak” to “Beverage Beefsteak’”’ in def- 
erence to the prior right of a product 
in the Middle-West called ‘Liquid 
Steak.” It may be an improvement at 
that. 

* * * 

“Freight Rides the Air-Lanes,” I 
captianed a Chicago Tribune page. 
The idea of the so-called flying box- 
cars came from a Tribune editorial. 

* * * 

One recompense for an enforced 
hospitalization is to watch a trained 
nurse going brightly about the busi- 
ness of making a bed. You have to 
admire those calm, sure fingers. 
Whenever I have tried to make a bed, 
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it looked as though a flying horse had 
landed plop in the middle of it. 

The Literary Digest poll was a 
cruel die-jest for the Republicans. 

Obdurate reactionary that I am, I 
wonder if advertisers will one day use 
the American equivalent of the Royal 
Grant: “F. D. R.—By Appointment.” 

* * x 

David Smart's new little publica- 
tion will probably talk about its Coro- 
net-paid circulation. 

. es 

Speaking of publications, that was 
an interesting piece in November For- 
tune about the Reader's Digest, the 
vest-pocket distillation of longer and 
windier articles im magazines and 
books. The little book has nearly two 
million circulation, is edited in a 
pleasant suburb of Manhattan. They 
are at their stint six and one-half 
hours a day, with Saturdays and Sun- 
days off; are paid up to $100,000 a 
year. It’s nice work if you can get it. 

* * 

Through the tears, I am still smil- 
ing at Jim Farley's nifty: “As goes 
Maine, so goes Vermont.” Or, as 
Lew Conarroe put it, “Many unhappy 
returns.” 

* * * 

Another interesting thing in For- 
tune for November was the page ad- 
vertisement headed: “Imagine Harry 
and me advertising our pears in For- 
tune!’ To most readers, it will seem 
that the copy was actually written by 
the owners of the fruit farm. Of 
course, we professionals are not to be 
fooled, even by an excellent page of 
selling copy. 

* 

It's funny how trivial things get 
me down more than really big prob- 
lems. For instance, a whistler who 
can’t carry a tune and who is off key 
at that! 

* * % 

No, Emily, Jerry Byrnes wouldn't 
like: “Get on the bandwagon with 
the Chicago Trombone.” Be serious, 
won't you? 

* * * 

Going back to a previous paragraph, 
we will never have a King in this 
country, although there are still plenty 
of Americans who would like to crown 
the President. 

*es 

“All insertions . . . are to be killed 
until further notice.”—Extract from 
an account executive’s call-report. 
That’s the only way I would ever con- 
sent to be killed—“until further no- 
tice.” | There’s something rather 
cheering in the thought of “tempo- 
rary death.” 


Speaking of Utopia, I have long 
felt that American business could af- 
ford to be a bit more generous to 
competition. Why do we hesitate to 
say a kind word occasionally for our 
competitor down the street? He may 
do as much for us some day when we 
really need a friend. 

* * * 


Prediction: You are going to hear 
more about Polarized Light in this 
country. Science is wrestling with it 
even now. One use will be the elimi- 
nation of glare in automobile head- 
lights. Another, the screening of 
wreckless rays in the ordinary read- 
ing-lamp at home. 

Ss 2 

Five hours after writing two of the 
foregoing paragraphs (concerning a 
couple of pieces in November For- 
tune), 1 see them commented upon 
in another business paper. When 
that editor sees them here, he’s going 
to snort: “Old stuff!” But if you 
think I'm going to throw them out 
now, you’re crazy. Did you ever try 
to fill a page with assorted paragraphs? 

* * * 

The question of underarm odor is 
always approached with delicacy in 
class magazines. But Mum pulls no 
punches in the Journal of Nursing. 
The headline tells nurses that Mum 
“eliminates sweat odors.” To rein- 
force the idea, the picture shows a 
nurse raising a window in the patient's 
room for ventilation! 

* 6 s 


In the same journal, the Davol 
Rubber Co. headlines its ad: “How to 
know nipples.” The copy-writer 
probably wanted to say: “See nipples 
and die.” 

* * x 

“Let's Make Up” is the pertinent 
title of a brochure promoting a series 
of beauty forums sponsored by the 
Chicago American. “We put a new 
transmission in Fred Fulton’s head” is 
the title of another piece. Both “stop- 
pers” in the opinion of this depart- 
ment. 

ee 

“Before you’re a day colder” (Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works) ought to stop 
them, too, about this time of weather. 

* * 

Slogan for American Hoist and 
Derrick Co.: “Our Business Is Picking 
Up.” 

* * * 

And one for MGM’s blond Nelson 
Eddy, who used to write copy for me: 
“Vocal Boy Makes Good.” 

a a 

“A wrinkled tie is worse than an 
unshaved face.’ Save that for the 
rosebushes. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Federation of Sales Executives to 
Meet in New York December 15 


HE preliminary announcement 

of the forthcoming semi-annual 

meeting of the National Federa- 

tion of Sales Executives discloses 
an impressive program starting at 
noon, December 15, with a luncheon, 
and running through with a dinner in 
the evening. This affair, the first 
semi-annual meeting of the Federation, 
will be held in cooperation with the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
The grand ballroom of the Commo- 
dore Hotel (New York) has been 
reserved for the entire day and evening 
of the meeting. It is understood that 
a variety of displays and charts will be 
on exhibit and that pictorial showman- 
ship along such lines will be utilized 
to lend color to the meeting. 

“What Lies Ahead Affecting Sales 
and Marketing” has been selected as 
the theme of the meeting. The speak- 
ers include a large list of important 
men, most of whom will speak on 
specialized phases which have an im- 
portant bearing on selling technique 
and plans for the future. 

At the luncheon, Hon. Royal S. 
Copeland, U. S. Senator from New 
York, will talk on “The Food and 
Drug Outlook.” As chairman of the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate 
and as the Senatorial sponsor of Food 
and Drug legislation for many years 
past, Senator Copeland is expected to 
deal in an important and timely man- 
ner not only with forthcoming Food 
and Drug legislation, but with other 


- Wide World 
Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of the U. S. 


Tariff Commission, argues anent the 
subject of reciprocal tariffs. 
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Wide World 
Raymond Moley, editor of Today, in a 
friendly moment of relaxation. 


trends in governmental regulations as 
they affect the sale and advertising of 
many other products. 

At the dinner Hon. Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, will talk on the subject of 
tariffs and their direct and indirect 
effects on almost every type of busi- 
ness. Raymond Moley, editor of 
Today, the other speaker at the dinner, 
will handle the broad subject of ‘“The 
Governmental Horizon.’ Because of 
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Wide World 
Columbia’s Professor Walter B. Pitkin, 
author of “Life Begins at Forty,” in the 
office of his Eastern Shore farm. 


Wide World 
Senator Copeland, long a crusader for 
pure foods and drugs, exhibits some of 
the impure variety to a Senate committee. 


his close contacts with leaders in the 
Administration and with outstanding 
industrialists and financiers, it is be- 
lieved his address before the Federa- 
tion will be one of the most important 
and significant of his entire career. 


Other speakers scheduled will ap- 
pear at the afternoon session of the 
meeting. Their subjects will be in 
line with the theme of the convention. 
These speakers include P. O. Ferrel, 
vice-president of Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, on “Getting Modern in Sales 
Training” ; Walter B. Pitkin, professor 
of journalism, Columbia University, 
and editor of Farm Journal, on ‘‘Sell- 
ing Farmers in the Future’; Merryle 
S. Rukeyser, the well-known writer on 
business, finance and economics, who 
will discuss “Business Looks Ahead” ; 
J. W. Darr, vice-president, Commer- 
cial Investment Trust Co., who will 
discuss ‘Future Trends of Installment 
Selling”; E. St. Elmo Lewis, on “Con- 
sumer Cooperatives” (Mr. Lewis made 
a special trip abroad this Summer to 
appraise what lies ahead in America 
with respect to cooperatives) ; Bernard 
Lichtenberg, president of the Institute 
of Public Relations, Inc., on ‘Public 
Relations to the Front”; I. J. Fairchild, 
chief of the Division of Trade Stand- 
ards of the National Bureau of 
Standards, on trends with respect to 
quality grading, standardization, etc., 
as they affect sales and advertising, and 

(Continued on page 938) 
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Separately, perfectly legal: mixed, almost a crime against the State 


Oleo vs. Butter War Still Rages; 
Jelke Turns It to Sales Capital 


Refusing to be licked by 
W isconsin’s anti-oleo legisla- 
tion, John F. Jelke finds its 
name on many tongues as it 
the 


State’s Department of Agri- 


crosses lances wit h 


culture and Markets. 


HE John F. Jelke Co., of 
Chicago, maker of oleomar- 
garine, renewing its 10-year- 


old war with the state of Wis- 
consin, fought one more battle at the 
recent Food Show in Milwaukee—and 
apparently suffered no reverses. The 
Jelke company at one time sold 3,000,- 
000 pounds of margarine in Wiscon- 
sin each year. 

Finally the dairy industry of Wis- 
consin, which does a business of some 
$250,000,000 a year, swung into ac- 
tion and in 1932 succeeded in get- 
ting legislation passed intending to 
bar oleo from the state. The penalty 
for indulging in the olemargarine bus- 
iness in Wisconsin, as a resuli, today 
stands something like this: 

1. License for manufacturing, 
$1,000. 2. License for jobbing, 
$1,000. 3. License for retailing, 
$25, plus a tax of 15 cents on every 
pound sold. 4. Tax on consumer, 
$1 plus 6 cents a pound for every 
pound used. 

Over and above all this it is against 
the law in Wisconsin to color marga- 
rine yellow so that it resembles but- 
ter. But that isn’t the entire picture. 
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Cottonseed oil is the basic ingredient 
of margarine and certain southern 
states, aroused at what they consider 
an affront at their dignity, a blow at 
their pocketbooks and an all-around 
dirty pool, have introduced laws aimed 
to halt the free and untrammeled im- 
port of butter from the Northland. 

The Jelke company, seeking a 
loophole to crawl through, has de- 
veloped a snow-white product which 
it calls Jelke’s Good Luck Vegetable 
Spread. It is somewhat like those 
other cottonseed oil shortenings and, 
admittedly, is perfectly legal in Wis- 
consin. It is sold in cartons in brick 
form. But here’s the rub: 

Jelke also puts up a yellowish liquid 
in glass which it calls Golden Glow. 
It is described as containing carrotin, 
cottonseed oil, activated ergosterol. 
moisture, table salt, vegetable color and 
carbohydrate. Mix the two together, 
beat 59 seconds and, according to the 
Jelke company’s advertising you have 
a spread for bread with a “delicious 
country flavor—with wonderful nu- 
tritive properties.” 

“Oleomargarine!” yells the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, and the fight is on. 

When the recent food show in Mil- 
waukee was shaping up the Jelke Com- 
pany announced that it was going to 
display its ‘spread for bread” and 
would give away samples. Its next 
step was to apply to the state depart- 
ment for a “‘license’’ to sample colored 
margarine. The reply was that no law 
existed under which such a license 
could be given but that to give samples 
away would be in violation of the oc- 
cupational tax. 

Both sides then rushed to lawyers 
for decisions. The Jelke attorneys 


held that if no law was found covering 
the licensing of the distribution of 
samples, there was equally no law for- 
bidding it. The Jelke company took 
display space in the various Milwaukee 
newspapers announcing that it would 
show and sample its product. 

The state announced that if it did, 
arrests would follow. It got to the 
point where speeches were being made 
about the coming battle, politicians 
(on the eve of election) were hiding 
out, and the newspapers were filling 
up with stories of the portending 
hostilities. 

Jelke went ahead calmly serving 
samples to visitors to the food show, 
serving 11,000 in all. Newspaper 
photographers hung around the Jelke 
booth all week “waiting for the 
pinch.” Nothing happened, except 
that some mysterious men with test 
tubes came pussyfooting along, took 
samples, and went away. 

It is reported that they were sleuths 
for the aforesaid Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets and that after they 
find out what they find out something 
is likely to drop. In the meantime the 
Jelke company is going ahead making 
deals with certain venturesome Wis- 
consin jobbers who plan to sell the 
legal spread and the legal Golden 
Glow—after which it is presumed that 
nature will take its course. 


Dairymen vs. the People 


What has disturbed certain political 
leaders in Wisconsin is that the dairy 
interests on one hand are bitterly op- 
posed to letting margarine creep inte 
the state in any guise: while other 
thousands and tens of thousands, in- 
dustrial workers in the cities who don’t 
care a continental for the farm inter- 
ests, want something to smear on their 
bread at the lowest possible cost. 

The politicians are trying to find a 
way out of being caught in-between. 
The way the thing stands now is that 
just about everyone in the state of 
3,000,000 population knows about the 
scrap and Jelke thinks it would have 
been swell publicity at ten times the 
price. 

A. K. Fisher, vice-president and 
general manager of Jelke, and Gordon 
St. Clair, advertising manager, stuck 
around Milwaukee all week eagerly 
seeking to be chucked into the bastile 
or to die for dear old Margarine. 

“The stuff’s going into Wisconsin,” 
they both told SM. “It’s going on 
sale. Wait. You shall see.” 

Wisconsin at one time consumed 
10,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine a 
year. That was before it was “lawed 
out.” It looks like maybe a good fight 
is coming up. 
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C. & S. Fight New Orleans Coffee 
Roasters with Their Own Weapons 


New Orleans is a good example of a metropolitan market 


that often spurns the standardized appeal which succeeds 


elsewhere. It needs a more localized sales approach. Chase 


& Sanborn, having discovered this, now adopt the strategy 


of local competition in that area and back it up with a prod- 


uct custom-built to the peculiar tastes of the market. 


BY R. G. DROWN, 


EW ORLEANS is a city of 
peculiar tastes. National ad- 
vertisers, attempting to break 
into the New Orleans market 
for the first time, often run into plenty 
of trouble because of their unfamili- 
arity with unusual local conditions. 

The Crescent City is famous for the 
quality of its coffee and it is not at 
all unusual for natives, who are pre- 
dominantly of French descent, to 
drink eight and nine cups of strong, 
black coffee a day. The coffee pot (a 
drip pot and not your modern perco- 
lator or electric gadget) is perpetually 
simmering on the kitchen stove. Yet 
this city uses chicory in at least 85% 
of its coffee—a habit that sets it apart 
from almost every other city in the 
world. 

Chicory is so generally misunder- 
stood as to be classified merely as a 
cheap adulterant, rather than the 
flavoring and seasoning ingredient for 
which New Orleans acclaims it. It 
has been this fondness for chicory, 
plus the fact that New Orleans has 
long been one of the world’s most im- 
portant coffee ports, that has kept na- 
tional coffee distributors from domi- 
nating the coffee industry there as 
they do in most cities. 

General Foods and Standard Brands, 
Inc., roasters of Maxwell House and 
Chase & Sanborn coffees, respectively, 
have been in the New Orleans market 
for years. But the coffees they adver- 
tised nationally have had little success 
in this highly competitive market, 
compared to sales in other sections. 
A. & P. had the same difficulty, find- 
ing that the brands which were best 
sellers elsewhere did not suit New 
Orleans palates. The latter met the 
difficulty by marketing a special New 
Orleans blend of coffee—with chic- 
ory—called ‘Crescent City” coffee. 

Chase & Sanborn, with a set-up far 
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less flexible than A. & P.’s, followed 
suit three years ago with a special 
“Louisiana Roast,’ darker than their 
standard roast and mixed with chicory. 
This blend, however, was a lower 
grade than the most popular local cof- 
fees and sold at a lower price. It 
failed to make the desired impression, 
with the result that it was withdrawn 
from the market and plans were laid 
to market a coffee as nearly a match 
for the locally roasted coffees as could 
be designed. The result is Chase & 
Sanborn “Coffee & Chicory” (like 
C. & S.’s regular brand, ‘‘dated’’), 
which was introduced late in October 
and was backed by an intensive radio, 
newspaper and point-of-sale advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The campaign was designed to 
break in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune on October 20 with a 600- 
line insertion, followed with advertise- 
ments of similar size on the 22nd and 
the 29th, after which insertions were 


COFFEE AND CHICORY COMBINED 
ACCORDING TO OLD . 
NEW ORLEANS RECIPES! 


Full of Southern Flavor 
—but mexpensive 
NU 2 SS tae No 


nith every 
10 empt 
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Local color helps to push a local flavor 


to settle down to a once-weekly basis 
until Christmas. 

Roy Jacobson, local Standard Brands 
manager, equipped his sales organiza- 
tion with point-of-sale counterpieces 
and with the new coffee blend five 
days before the first newspaper in- 
sertion appeared. The salesmen call 
on their customers every five days, so 
they had time to make a complete cir- 
cuit of their routes, install a supply 
of the coffee and the display matter, 
by the time the campaign broke. 

Mr. Jacobson estimates that Chase 
& Sanborn has some 85% distribu- 
tion in New Orleans and that 70% 
of New Orleans’ stores allowed the 
men to set up the displays. The new 
blend, priced on a par with locally 
roasted brands, was available at three 
cents a pound less than the regular 
Chase & Sanborn product. An addi- 
tional one cent a pound discount was 
allowed to grocers ordering a pre- 
scribed quantity. 


Ads Cash in on Civie Pride 


Local newspaper advertising, ap- 
pearing only in the Times-Picayune 
and, prepared by J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Chase & Sanborn agency, featured 
large photographs of familiar New 
Orleans scenes, mostly picturesque 
streets and buildings in the famed 
“Vieux Carre,” or French Quarter. 
Headlines and copy stressed the fact 
that this new coffee was blended ac- 
cording to old New Orleans recipes 
and especially to suit New Orleans 
tastes. It paid tribute to the city’s 
reputation for good food and worked 
in the names of many succulent Creole 
dishes — jambalaya, court-bouillon, 
crawfish bisque, oyster gumbo and the 
rest. 

Also featured in newspaper copy— 
as on Chase & Sanborn’s “Good Will 
Court,” which New Orleanians hear 
over WSMB weekly—was the “‘dat- 
ing” feature and the rapid delivery 
system. Coffee for the New Orleans 
territory, including the new blend, is 
roasted in Birmingham and delivered 
overnight to the New Orleans plant, 
arriving the morning after it has been 
roasted. Dated the day it is received 
in New Orleans, it is placed in the 
stores the following day. Chase & 
Sanborn coffee, according to Mr. Jac- 
obson, is allowed to remain in the re- 
tail stores until the salesman’s second 
trip following the one on which he 
made the sale. If it remains unsold 
when he appears the second time, ten 
days after it was placed on the shelves, 
it is replaced with fresh stock. 

Falling in line with a prevalent local 
custom, newspaper advertising offered 

(Continued on page 935) 
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“Fashions by Children for Children,” out- 
vrowth of the Billy and Betty True Story 
serial and Sheffield radio characters, bearing 
the ““Whatsit” brand name, seek to parallel 


the success of the “Mickey Mouse” lines. 


Magazine Characters Create New 


Brand for Children’s Products 


T won't be long now before boys 
and girls all over the country will 
be pestering their mothers to buy 
them food, toys, clothes and a 

lot of other merchandise bearing the 
Whatsit trade-mark. Whatsit dresses 
are already being sold by leading 
stores in 65 key cities in the U. S., 
including Bloomingdale’s, Abraham 
& Straus, and Bamberger’s, in the 
New York area; Filene’s in Boston, 
Hecht’s in Baltimore, Horne’s in 
Pittsburgh, Mandel’s in Chicago, the 
Higbee Co. in Cleveland, Bullock’s 
in Los Angeles, and the Emporium in 
San Francisco. 

Clothes sold under the Whatsit 
label are made of fabrics designed by 
readers of “The Whatsit,” a boys’ and 
girls’ newspaper with a circulation of 
750,000 copies, owned by C. D. Mor- 
tis and distributed bi-monthly by Shef- 
field Farms milkmen. The slogan, 
“Fashions by Children for Children,” 
has been copyrighted by Morris, who 
also owns the Whatsit trade-mark and 
all rights for the sale of licenses to 
use on products, the names and char- 
acters in his stories and radio pro- 
grams. 

Licensees already producing goods 
with the Whatsit label include Schlei- 
fer & Lubell, Inc. (clothes for chil- 
dren in the 7-16 age group); G. H. 
& E. Freydberg (clothing for children 
2 to 6 years old), and Eugene Mess- 
ner, Inc. (fabrics) —all of New York. 
Other contracts are pending. 

The Billy and Betty stories, from 
which the newspaper (and later the 
trade-mark) evolved, first appeared in 
stories Mr. Morris wrote for True 
Story and which are being continued 
in that magazine. On the publication 
of the first story, seven years ago, 500 
readers wrote to express their approval 
of Billy and Betty. Since then fan 
mail has ranged from 500 to 2,500 
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These New York school children, after designing both their frocks and the cotton prints 

of which they are made, model them at a children’s fashion show. The little girl on 

the dais wears a dress made of Whatsit pattern called “The Quints,” an endless repeti- 
tion of paper-doll quintuplets. 


letters monthly, mothers writing that 
they read the stories to their children, 
and older boys and girls sending their 
own good-will messages. 

Two years ago Mr. Morris began 
to broadcast the Billy and Betty epi- 
sodes over Station WEAF in New 
York. These radio programs, spon- 
sored by the Sheffield Farms Co., are 
built around the publishing efforts of 
Billy and Betty White, who, with a 
number of their friends, get out an 
amateur newspaper called “The 
Whatsit.”” Tying in with the radio 
campaign, a real newspaper is pub- 
lished, presumably printed by Billy 


and Betty on their Kelsey press in the 
family barn. This paper is distributed 
free to every listener who wants it— 
which means almost every child who 
hears the program. 

One reason for the popularity of 
“The Whatsit” is the large number 
of contests it features. With each 
issue an average of $200, mostly in 
amounts of $1 per prize, is given 
away to winners of contests. Mer- 
chandise prizes are also generously 
awarded; they include such obviously 
desirable (from a child’s viewpoint) 
articles as footballs, roller skates, 
pogo sticks, ping-pong sets, stamp 
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sets, electric lanterns, and children’s 
games. 

The newspaper itself is made up 
largely of announcements of future 
contests and departments consisting of 
the work of winning contestants. In 
a recent issue there is a story based 
on the adventures of Billy and Betty; 
an article by Billy, who had inter- 
viewed Rip Van Winkle as he awoke 
from his long sleep (Rip said auto- 
mobiles, electric lights and telephones 
didn’t surprise him, but “The 
Whatsit’’ did have some new jokes he 
hadn’t heard) ; Stamping Ground, a 
column for stamp collectors; prize 
poems contributed by readers; dollar 
jokes by readers; cartoons and draw- 
ings by readers; and a number of 
“Dijevers’”’*—"Dijever see a box 
spring? ... a golf ball? ... a pan 
cake? etc... .” 

To make the drawing contests more 
interesting, the assignments are prac- 
tical and related to a child’s world. 
For example, the readers were asked 
to design wallpaper for their rooms 
and fabrics for their clothes. The 
ideas submitted were original and 
often surprisingly good. Indeed, when 
wallpaper designs by ““Whatsit’’ read- 
ers were shown at the Wallpaper Ex- 
position in New York last Summer, 
they were highly praised, a typical 
comment, from the New York Sun, 
reading: ‘As might be expected from 
the modern child, these were forth- 
tight, not without humor and strictly 
of today’s thought. They made many 
of the designs (by adults) look ex- 
tremely old-fashioned.” 

The Whatsit designs developed by 


* Pronounced as a contraction of “Did- 
you-ever.”” 


the children for their clothes are 
charming in their originality. Some 
of them started as “Dijevers.” A 
child sent in a drawing of a carrot 
personalized as a little girl, with leafy 
hair and a purse in her hand; the title 
was ““‘Dijever see a Vegetable Shop?” 
This has become an attractive cotton 
fabric. Another youngster’s ‘Dijever 
see a Spelling Bee’ is transformed 
into an amusing pattern of bees sur- 
rounded by letters of the alphabet. 
Another sent in a drawing of the 
Quints, obviously worked out with 
scissors, paper-doll fashion; this, too, 
forms a pleasing figured fabric. Natu- 
rally, only the ideas of the children 
are used, their original drawings being 
corrected and improved by artists who 
adapt them to textile designs. Some 
of the patterns in the Fall series are: 
Bacon and Eggs, Hobby Horse, Jump- 
ing Rope, Hat Band, Tic Tac Toe, Ball 
and Jacks—all easily identified in the 
imaginary world of childhood. 

To introduce the Whatsit garments 
in New York, the Billy and Betty 
radio performers appeared personally 
in “broadcasts” in the stores where 
the clothes were to be sold. Members 
of the radio world gasped when they 
learned that children were invited to 
witness these microphone perform- 
ances, which, of course, did not actu- 
ally go out over the air. “It’s so easy 
to disillusion children,” they reasoned. 
Walt Disney won't let Mickey Mouse 
make personal appearances. But this 
is worse, for the actors who imper- 
sonate children on the radio are not 
always young; in fact, they’re some- 
times: far from youthful in appear- 
ance.’ 

But Mr. Morris knew the pitfalls 


Suggestions for wallpaper designs finished up by trained artists from ideas supplied 


by children show unusual freshness. 


These were exhibited at the recent Wallpaper 


Exposition in New York. 
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of the personal appearance, and, ac- 
cording to one spectator, he set the 
stage ahead of time. The actors intro- 
duced themselves at first from behind 
a screen; later, while speaking in his 
radio voice—familiar to most of the 
juvenile audience present—each of 
the principals bobbed his head above 
the screen for a few seconds, just long 
enough for the children to relate the 
voice to the actor. The roars of de- 
lighted recognition which greeted each 
familiar voice proved that Billy and 
Betty fans were in the mood to take 
their favorites at more than face value. 

Another possible obstacle to a 
child’s visual enjoyment of a radio 
program is the shock he receives when 
he sees that scripts are read. Morris 
paved the way for this revelation by 
informing the audience beforehand 
that the program was about to cele- 
brate its 500th performance; more- 

(Continued on page 950) 
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The show of “Whatsit” fashions for 
children sponsored by Bloomingdale's, 
New York department store, nearly cre- 
ated a riot. It drew an audience of 2,200, 
only 700 of whom could be accommo- 
dated in the store’s auditorium. 
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Getting—and Holding—Space 


on the Dealer’s Counter 


Counter displays are the point-of-sale displays. 


Mr. Dorr, 


in the third of his series on how salesmen of nationally ad- 


vertised merchandise can get more and better tie-ups in re- 


tail stores, presents arguments and methods which have 


made 25,000 sales for him and which are applicable to any 


resale line. 


BY W. C. DORR 


Missionary Salesman, 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co.. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


667M sorry, Mr. Salesman, that I 
cannot use your deal this trip, 
because I have no room for your 
window display. One of my 

front windows is booked solid with 

subsidized displays. The other I use 
for free background services, and the 

side windows are set for the next 60 

days. Maybe next time.” 

Thus a fine sales presentation is 
fruitless and a half hour of selling 
time dissipated. A situation like this, 
while by no means an every-day con- 
dition throughout a territory, is fairly 
typical of the spot locations that move 
merchandise in volume. Confronted 
with this Mt. Everest of dealer resist- 
ance, a salesman may rescue his sales 
in three ways. He may: 

1. Make up a “window display” on 

top of one of the wall cases. 

Try for a small “suggestion” posi- 

tion in the free background win- 

dow. 

3. Prove that his line is worthy of a 
spot in the dealer’s cycle by the 
sales the latter can make with a 
counter set-up. 

Of the three, move No. 1 isn’t very 
productive of big sales. With a 
scaled-down order, a mass display of 
your line in a position back of the 
cash register, the soda fountain, or sim- 
ilar spots, where consumers gather, 
will act as a wedge to keep the door 
open for you on the next trip. Such 
set-ups, out of the dealer’s routine, live 
a long time. Though limited in at- 
tention-getting value, their life-span 
will doubtless be productive of as 
many consumer impressions as that of 
the “‘two-weeks” window showing. 

Again, it isn’t very difficult to se- 
cure a small side position in one of 
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the “background” windows. The 
problem here is to work through the 
dealer to the display man who makes 
the background. A drop in the size 
of the order will get the dealer's ap- 
proval, and a choice of position for 
a smaller display will probably keep 
your line alive until the window is 
dressed. It is another means of hang- 
ing on until your customer is ripe for 
a real order. 

Move No. 3, however, is your big 
opportunity. It is not only an order- 
saver when your window idea fails, but 
it is also an excellent follow-up for 
the rest of your display activities. In 
general, it is presented with the same 
build-up as a window proposition. A 


counter display, whether a line or a 
mass deal, is productive of larger and 
more profitable orders. 

As a unit sale, it permits of the in- 
clusion of some slow-selling numbers, 
generally higher priced or with a 
longer profit. Every business has its 
“sticker” items that need extra sales 
pressure. A salesman’s job is to teach 
the retailer and his clerks how to get 
these more profitable sales. His own 
business will reflect this part of his 
work, and the counter-cabinet presents 
an ideal method to accomplish his ob- 
jective. 

Before we present to our trade the 
sales advantages of the store display, 
let us see what benefits accrue to the 
salesman himself. Every counter 
stand gotten up is your representative 
selling your line in that store. The 
empty positions are tell-tale openings 
for new orders, and “your’ cabinet 
implies, with most dealers, an invita- 
tion to check stock every trip. If you 
are a wholesale man, it is an ever- 
present reminder to fill in. The fac- 
tory representative may get a bit 
peeved at the loss of a few orders, but 
then, his job, in the main, is getting 
new installations and salvaging old 
ones. 

Get right down to brass tacks and 
show Mr. Retailer why it will pay him 
to use our stand. In the accompany- 
ing box are eight reasons for a coun- 
ter display. 

Some of these are, of course, self- 
explanatory. The others may be de- 
veloped, as the need arises. All can 
be combined into an easy-flowing 
presentation that, at one time or an- 
other, will clinch the sale. 

In the true sense of the word, a 


the store to buy. 


bo 


resistance. 
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Eight Reasons Why Dealers Should 
Give You Counter Display 


1. Cashes in on preconceived acceptance, when the consumer is in 


Picks up sales from “lookers”—who don’t know what they want. 


3. Registers your line with retailer’s trade so that as future needs 
develop consumers return to his store for conversion into sales. 


4. Acts as a beacon-light for other lines displayed around it. 
5. Provides a compact sample showing of the complete line. 


6. Affords a chance to trade-up the sale without arousing consumer 


Creates consumer confidence. “They buy what they see.” 


8. Can present the line unsoiled and free from pilferage. 
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coufiter fixture is the point of sale 
display. Its consumer impressions are 
more productive of sales than window 
set-ups, passed by hundreds without 
the turn of a head. Its use by the 
dealer requires but little previous prep- 
aration and it can thus be placed to 
catch the consumers’ eye. Publicity 
thus obtained may be likened to ads 
in newspapers bought by the bargain 
hunter; your window displays, on the 
other hand, may catch such attenticn 
as the headline reader gives to the ad- 
vertising columns. 

“Mr. Dezler, you can’t ask every one 
coming into the store to buy my line. 
This display can and does.” Thus 
your counter cabinet, with its Fifth 
Avenue look, can be depended upon 
for increases up to 30% in the sale 
of your line. Lookers become buyers 
on inspiration; sales are inspired by 
such simple things as a pretty box or 
a clever sales card. Your counter 
stand silently shouts the praises of your 
merchandise. 


Dynamic Cumulative Effect 


Before developing our third reason, 
ask the merchant if he doesn’t remem- 
ber recent calls for items on display in 
the window as long as six months ago. 
He will nod in instant agreement. 
Those sales were actually made at that 
time, but not consummated, probably 
because the cash was then lacking or 
the need not pressing. 

Counter fixtures make even more 
definite impressions on the minds of 
his customers as they visit his store 
daily, and it doesn’t take long to fix 
them there. Somebody once figured 
out that if we see the same article 32 
times, we have set in our memory a 
picture of it that will stay there for 
a long time. That is why, when a 
need for an item arises, the picture of 
the display pops up in the customer’s 
mind, and, like a homing pigeon, he 
comes back to make the purchase. 

Dealers, themselves, tell of sales 
that they have watched germinate and 
come to fruition with a terse—‘‘Give 
me that one, there.’”” The counter sign 
nursed that sale along until the cus- 
tomer had the money available for the 
purchase. By an intelligent use of 
counter displays the dealer can thus 
build a fine potential market, with a 
fair chance of cashing in on it. His 
customers will be drawn back to his 
store, when their memories reveal just 
where the item they want is avail- 
able. 

Every retailer is alert for a chance 
to build up the sale to a higher-priced 
or longer-profit item. A counter- 
cabinet or display stand with a com- 
plete assortment of the line is an 
indispensable means to this end. In 
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“He said he only meant for me to be nice to his customer during dinner 
—not to get his mind off business entirely!” 


fact, it may be termed the raison d’étre 
of all such outfits. Ordinarily the 
trade-up becomes obvious to the con- 
sumer, who watches the merchant 
digging out of the stock drawers or 
shelves, first one and then another 
higher-priced model. Even though 
the dealer keeps up his sales talk— 
and many don’t—the consumer’s re- 
sistance rises rapidly. The stock is 
strewn all over the counter. The sale 
is at sixes and sevens and finally suc- 
cumbs to a —'‘Well, I'll stop in a 
little later. You don’t seem to have 
just what I want.” 

Contrast this sloppy method of 
showing a line with the snappy 
presentation afforded by the use of the 
display card or stand. The customer 
has asked for one of the low-priced 
leaders but can hardly object if it is 
shown with a’ selection of higher- 
priced items. In fact, since it is all 
done in one move, he has no chance 
to build up a resistance. The mass 
showing appeals to him and the line 
arouses in his mind ideas that often 
tempt him to take a better grade. The 
sale is closed by a selection right from 
the display. 

Mass displays of one item register 
with the buyer better than single ones. 
Though some dealers want to have 


half-sold sets on display, many feel 
that full selections achieve better re- 
sults. 

Consumers like to buy what is be- 
fore their eyes. Unscrupulous dealers 
have put them on guard against the 
“Tl get you a fresh one out of stock.” 
Sales are best made right at the dis- 
play point and cabinets holding small 
reserve stocks are invaluable in this 
respect. 

Occasionally you will run across 
merchants who permit no special dis 
plays on their counters. They gener- 
ally have good fixtures of their own 
which they do not want hidden by a 
conglomerate mass of advertising mat- 
ter. In such instances, ask if you may 
rig up a small display of your mer- 
chandise in their counter or wall cases. 
Your small cards and stands come in 
handy here. 

The choice positions, of course, are 
at eye-level in the wall cases and on 
the top shelf in the counter cases. A 
few minutes’ work and you will have 
a fairly permanent showing of your 
line, in good position. Don’t over- 
look the possibilities of a larger set-up 
on the bottom shelf of the counter 
case. You know we all walk with our 
eyes focused at a point on the group 

(Continued on page 953) 
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Individually and col- 
lectively, the mass 
market is always ask- 
ing the question, 
“Where do I get off?” 
Those who want to 
win that market must 
know the answer to 
the question—and it 
must be _ absolutely 
right at absolutely the 
right moment. 


BY 
GEORGE 
SOKOLSKY 


The Revolt of the Masses 


Y friend Sam knows every- 

thing. He rarely reads a 

book, although he told me 

that he bought a fine set 
recently from a publisher's agent. He 
sometimes reads a magazine; he buys 
five or six whenever he gets on a train. 
He likes the new pocket sizes and the 
very large ones. 

Sam likes “‘movies,’’ but best of all 
he likes news-reels. He goes to a 
news-reel theater two or three times a 
week. Often he sleeps through part 
of a performance. But somehow, he 
has taken everything in. 

He has heard of Walter Lippmann 
and Dorothy Thompson, but he has 
never read a line either of them wrote. 
He has never heard of David Lawrence 
or Frank Kent. But he knows every 
item of Walter Winchell and O. O. 
McIntyre. He wonders whether I am 
Sidney Skolsky in disguise and he 
has a sober respect for the opinions 
of Louis Sobol and Luella Parsons. 

Sam is a money maker. During 
good times he makes as much as $100 
a week. For two years during the de- 
pression he earned nothing, ate up his 
savings, borrowed from friends and 
lost his smile. Now he has a drawing 
account of $50 a week and can get a 
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This article is reprinted here 
through the courtesy of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
Sales Management believes 
it should prove stimulating 
to anyone interested in mar- 
keting because of its pene- 
trating analysis of the mass 
mind. George Sokolsky is a 
brilliant thinker, writer and 
speaker and while he wrote 
“The Revolt of the Masses” 
for consumption by the gen- 
eral public, we believe he 
has made a real contribution 


to the field of marketing. 


bonus if he exceeds his quota. Some- 
times, more often now than six months 
ago, he exceeds his quota. 

Sam is interested in politics in a 
very personal way. He has a vote and 
he will use it to get something for 
himself. His enthusiasms are usually 
very different from mine, but Sam is 
more often right than I am. That is 
as Sam votes, the nation votes. 

He can never explain his prefer- 
ences. If you try to argue with him 
he is likely to wise crack. ‘Twenty- 
five million people can’t be wrong,” 
he will say out of a clear sky. He 
always liked Jimmy Walker and his 
argument was always the same, ‘What 
the hell!” 

He used to like Al Smith, and I 
remember that he was once punched 
on the nose because of his enthusi- 
asm for Al. But he is against Al now. 
He feels that Al has gone high hat. 
“Look at the crowd Al goes with,” is 
his sole answer to that. 

Sam is violently anti-Communist. 
Some day Sam will be in an anti- 
Communist riot. He would deport all 
the Communists. He wants teachers 
to take an oath. But Sam even calls 
men Communists who agree with him. 
In fact, he calls nearly everybody a 
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\ STOCKS almost exhausted on a 

dozen different items? ... Jobbers 

located all over the map? ... Grab your 

telephone! It’s personal, fast, direct. It’s two- 
way. It gets action. 

Shipment lost somewhere along the line? 

. .. Trace it, find it, speed it up—by tele- 


Phone! . . . There are dozens of day-saving, 
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dollar-saving uses for Long Distance this time 
of year. Manufacturers use it to buy raw 
materials ‘quickly. Wholesalers move over- 
stocks with last-minute telephone sales drives. 

The same features that make Long Distance 
invaluable at Christmas, recom- 
mend it all the rest of the year. 


Try it this month and see. 


Communist whom he does not like. 
If you ask Sam to define a Commu- 
nist, he calls you a Communist. That 
's his answer. 

Sam is for the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court, but he also favors the 
New Deal, all except the NRA. He 
did not like that. He is for organized 
labor in every industry except the one 
that he works in—that one is differ- 
ent. He admires John Lewis because 
he has pluck, but he thinks that the 
president of the union in his industry 
is a crook and racketeer. 

Sam is against war, against Japan, 
against Hitler. He did not care about 
Abyssinia, but he thought that Musso- 
lini had to do it. He is against muni- 
tions makers. He dislikes Stalin. He 
says, “They are all one bunch—these 
Europeans. To hell with them!” 

For about a year Sam_ thought 
Father Coughlin was one of the great- 
est men that ever lived. Then he de- 
cided that Coughlin was “nuts.” If 
you were to study the priest’s fan 
mail you would find that when Sam 
tuned in to hear him on Sundays the 
Father's mail was at its peak. When 
Sam wearied of him, the mail stopped 
flowing so freely. Sam is like that. 


His Snap-Judgments are Right 


I often tried to argue Sam to my 
way of thinking. I spoke of capital- 
ism. ‘We're all capitalists, ain’t we?” 
was the sharpest answer he gave. I 
spoke to him on the Security Act. “If 
it's a phony, they'll set it up right. 
You gotta do something, don't you?” 
I spoke to him of the Constitution. 
“You don’t mean to tell me that any- 
one is gonna try to bust the Consti- 
tution?”’ I spoke to him of peace in 
labor relations. ‘“The bosses have it 
coming to them. They got away with 
murder too long.” 

I tried to get Sam to vote my way. 
“Bushwaw,” said he. “How does this 
feller Landon rate, anyhow?” I used 
all the usual arguments. “Betcha 5 to 
l you're crazy,” 

Sam never carries an argument 
through. He laughs it off or he wise 
cracks it out of existence. He re- 
sponds to a political situation as he 
does to a blonde. “Did you see that 
going down the street?” And some- 
how Sam meets that blonde and he 
talks a language which she does not 
resent. 

Sam’s likes and dislikes in public 
life are formed in a second. ‘That 
guy rates.’ And, by George, he does. 
“That guy is a phony.” And, by 
George, he is defeated. 

I have often wondered how Sam 
knows so much about the world, be- 
cause he is always so occupied. He 
works every day and sometimes has to 
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travel half the country. He goes to 
football games often and to baseball 
games occasionally. He plays bridge, 
poker and pinochle. He belongs to 
two lodges. He visits relatives. He 
has a wife but no children, Yet, he 
occasionally dines a buyer or a model 
or somebody's stenographer—for busi- 
ness reasons. He rides the subway. 

The answer is that Sam talks to 
hundreds of people every week. He 
is always talking. Thousands of Sams 
are always talking to him. Sam never 
reads statistics, but he can say that 
three-quarters of the people say so and 
so—and they do. Sam lives in a cross- 
section. ° 

But even better than talking is 
Sam’s emotional receptivity. He gets 
his reactions quickly and with no in- 
hibitions. When men wear white 
shirts, Sam’s are white; when they 
wear striped shirts, his are striped. He 
appeared with a coffee-brown shirt and 
a canary tie just at the right moment, 
and somehow he got rid of it at the 
right moment. 

He is in every crowd and cheers and 
boos as the crowd does. But he does 
not follow the crowd; nor does he 
lead the crowd. He is always sponta- 
neously simultaneous with the crowd. 
He is, in fact, the crowd. 

Now, Sam is never ashamed of be- 
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Performer and Product: Gracie Allen 
life-size, holds in one hand a can of 
Campbell’s tomato juice, in the other a 
card with pertinent selling copy. In the 
giant size replica of the can are actual 
cans jumbled to invite picking up. Dumb, 
wise-cracking Gracie and her partner 
George Burns appear on a Columbia net- 
work for Campbell’s tomato juice. Ket- 
terlinus of Philadelphia is the lithog- 
grapher who produced the point-of-sale 
display. 


ing part of the masses. He says, “I’m 
just one of the run of the mill.” He 
does not aspire to leadership. ‘“Why 
should I stick my chin out?” He feels 
safe with the majority. “If they're all 
wrong, then it’s all right too,”” he wise 
cracks. “We're all going the same 
way.” He believes that “if you live 
long enough it all comes out in the 
wash. And if you die it can’t hurt 
you.” 

Sam listened to as many speeches 
as he could during the campaign, and 
he seemed to agree with all of them. 
It was not long, however, before I 
discovered that Sam did not listen to 
arguments. He listened to the voice, 
to the fervor, to the vitriol of the 
speaker. He looks upon a political 
speaker as he does upon a prizefighter. 
He expects a fight for his money and 
he hates anyone who dances around. 

But the speeches do not impress 
him. His mind has been made up 
because he has responded to mass pres- 
sure. There is no chance of that being 
changed by anything but a revolt of 
the masses. For Sam goes with the 
mass this way or that way. If it con- 
curs, he concurs; if it rebels, he rebels. 
He is like that. 


His Opinions Won’t Stay Jelled 


Of Sam it can truly be said that the 
voice of the people is the voice of 
God. But you cannot count on Sam 
always to have the same voice. For 
he has a million facades and you never 
know which will be the sensitized one. 
Sam’s political heroes run as rapidly 
through his consciousness as his radio 
favorites. He used to think Joe Pen- 
ner was the cat’s meow. Now he 
swears by Jack Benny. 

He once thought that Al Smith was 
the tops; now he is all for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He once said that what 
this government needs is a business 
man in the White House. Now he 
looks upon a business man as an un- 
successful Al Capone. He once thought 
that a banker was an ipso facto great 
man. He now regards a banker as a 
disguised imbecile. He once believed 
in states’ rights; now he wants a cen- 
tralized government. He once hon- 
ored our military leaders; he now 
thinks they are munitions makers’ 
salesmen. 

Sam swings on a mass pendulum. 
He goes this way and that way—but 
he does not stay put. He never can 
stay put too long, because he always 
asks himself, this question: 

“Where do I get off?” 

And those who want Sam to shout 
for them must always know the right 
answer to that question. And it must 
be absolutely right at absolutely the 
right moment. 
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Time has become the prime 


U. S. news authority, 


what TIME says carries weight 


with the reader, 


TIME is now just about the 


most important magazine in the U. S. 


What people have been saying has just been reduced 
to a good solid fact. The Industrial Research Bureau 
questioned half the men listed in Poor’s Register of 
Directors, the wives of the other half, asking, ‘*‘What 
do you consider the most important magazine pub- 
lished in the U. S. today?” 


Yours for the asking is the complete story of this 
survey. Send for a copy of ““Bloodhounding a Big 


Intangible.” Time Inc.. 135 E.42nd St., New York. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Enthusiastic launching 
of the Goodrich “Sil- 
ver Fleet” in 1929 
from City Hall square, 
New York City, on its 
30,000-mile trip through 
46 states, Canada and 
Mexico. Almost half 
of the hand-picked 
college graduates who 
participated in the ex- 
pedition are now, 
seven years later, still 
employed in the 
Goodrich sales organi- 
zation. 


Goodrich Finds Much Executive Talent 
Among Alumni of “Silver Fleet” 


N January, 1929, the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. launched at New York 
an experiment in a rolling labora- 
tory of 16 silvered automobiles, 

manned by 19 hand-picked university 
graduates. 

The tour, which was to touch every 
state during its 30,000-mile trip of a 
year, had a complex objective. It was 
to be a novel nucleus around which 
the national advertising campaign for 
tires was to be built; it was intensive 
local and national publicity; it was at 
once a first-hand lesson in geography 
and its varied effect on automobile 
tires; an experience in social, political 
and retail business contact for these 
college-trained pilots; and a practical 
lesson in selling and servicing tires. 
It was a laboratory of tire testing, and 
a means of stimulating sales for Good- 
rich dealers, and, incidentally, the 
automobile dealers who sold the makes 
of cars which comprised the fleet line. 

Altogether, 24 young men became 
uniformed pilots of this unique cara- 
van of silvered cars. The original 
contingent of 19 had been given sales 
training in the Goodrich sales school 
under H. M. Baker's assistant manager, 
E. A. Seeley, who is now manager of 
Goodrich sales personnel. Other col- 
lege men were made ready in the sales 
school, and as fast as boys in the fleet 
line were ready, and vacancies occurred 
in the sales department, they were 
called in and replaced with other men. 

This disciplined vagabondage under 
Commander Herbert Schaeffer was a 
strenuous undertaking. Frequently, 
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Seven years ago we printed a story about Goodrich’s famed 
y a p 7 


“Silver Fleet.””. We wondered what happened to the young 


men who were trained in that sales laboratory. We found 


out. Here’s the report—and you'll find it interesting. 


BY M. WRIGHT CONANT 


jumps of 200 miles a day were made 
and wefe punctuated here and there 
with brief stops and demonstrations. 
It was a schedule which required the 
trained bodies and alert minds of 
young pilots, many of whom were star 
athletes. Then, too, one of the pur- 

ses of the tour was to gather data 
or a campaign for safe driving, which 
finally developed into the Goodrich 
Silvertown Safety League. Safe driv- 
ing on this cruise was most emphati- 
cally imperative. 

Several questions occur: What 
training on this rambling cruise did 
these college-bred sales neophytes re- 
ceive that would help fit them for 
future sales work? What, if anything, 
did it give them that added to their 
chances of eventually becoming sales 
executives? How were they kept in 
hand—vigorously healthy young men 
whose college larks were yet too recent 
to have become separated from them? 
When they came in from the cruise, 
did they take hold of selling quicker 
and faster and did they have greater 
initiative by virtue of their experience? 


Did they advance faster than young 
men of similar training up to the point 
of their fleet experience? Finally, 
where are they now; how many re- 
mained with the company and what 
and how are they doing? 

When Mayor Walker launched the 
fleet with impressive ceremony in front 
of the New York City administration 
building on January 15, 1929, the 
pilots began an experience that was to 
throw them in contact with a most 
varied cross-section of American so- 
crety. 

In towns which warranted a sojourn 
of a day or two, they demonstrated the 
qualities and exclusive features of 
Goodrich tires. They went out with 
salesmen or dealers and sold tires. 
They made use of the factory training, 
which had been part of their sales 
school work, in explaining to thou- 
sands of motorists the detailed con- 
struction of tires from raw rubber to 
the finished tread, and from the cotton 
boll to the completed carcass of a tire. 
They learned advertising application 
from the dealer angle; and they 
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“ADAM WAS BORN HUNGRY” 
--- and his sons and daughters 
have been that way ever since 


Whether we eat to live or live to eat... 
man’s first and foremost thought is food! 
So when modern Eve (in the person of 
Mrs. John Homer) goes shopping at her 
grocer’s she is answering a primitive 
hunger-call. But she’s interested in some- 
thing more than getting enough food. 
She wants to know how to prepare that 
food tastefully, how to serve it zestfully. 


Especially is this true of the gardened 
home. Here pantries are pantries, not 
cubby-holes. Here “‘eat’’ is always front 
page news. Here appetites are sharp- 
ened razor-keen by outdoor work and 
play. Here are more mouths to feed per 
family; and more meals at home. 


It is precisely to these home-hearted 
readers that Better Homes & Gardens is 
edited. Home life is the hub and nub 
of its editorial program. That sounds 
very simple and very pat, doesn’t it? 
Home life! Yet those two words make 
up the warp and woof of our whole 
pattern of life, our whole emotional make-up! 
It is to these deep and vital things that 
Better Homes & Gardens dedicated itself. 


Did it work? Better and quicker than 
any monthly magazine formula ever 
worked! So well, in fact, that Better 
Homes & Gardens still holds the record 
of being the only monthly magazine in 
the world that achieved a million or 
more circulation in its first five years! 


BETTER HOMES. 
 & GARDENS 


reachinc 1,400,000 ramitics 


AMERICA’S MASS-CLASS HOME MARKET 


Is it working today? Better Homes & Gar- 
dens is giving its readers more for their 
money today than ever before. It is giv- 
ing its advertisers more mileage for their 
dollars, too. Proof? For 35 consecutive 
months Better Homes & Gardens has 
shown outstanding gains in advertising 
over the same months of previous years. 


What’s the reason? Look at the book. 

you'll find the answer there! Is it a homey 
magazine? Yes. Is it flashy? No. Does 
it strain for effect? No. Is it sincere, 
thorough, authentic? Yes. 


And is it rich in Buy-ological Urge? We 
hope to tell you! Each issue is filled 
with how-to-do-it articles that invite in- 
terest and incite sales. Each page keeps ' 
the reader mentally at home. 


Whether you sell soups or shrubs, rugs 
or roofing, Better Homes & Gardens 
delivers in one package the largest single 
group of home-owning, home-minded 
families that you can buy anywhere! It 
brings your story home to 1,400,000 
backbone-families; people who are sure 
of their jobs and sure of their homes. It is 
your shortest, most direct route to Amer- 
ica’s Mass-Class Home Market .. . and 
not only to the right market but when 
that market is in the right frame of mind! 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 


RPS. POLK SURVEY: In the latest 
Polk market study, covering 17 leading na- 
tional magazines in 18 representative cities, 
Better Homes & Gardens tops them all in 
bome ownership and automobile owner- 
ship: the two great indices of buying power. 


learned at first hand and from dealers 
the sales and servicing problems of 
tire and accessory retailing. 

They found out why tire treads last 
longer in some climates and on some 
roads than on others. They discovered 
the reason for many different kinds of 
tread wear and taught and demon- 
strated wheel alignment. 

This experience taught them how to 
handle both pride and prejudice in 
their product. They discovered the 
thousand and one objections and ex- 
cuses with which motorists resisted 
their efforts to sell them tires. And, 
in discovering that, they learned re- 
straint, patience and other virtues 
which are sales necessities in view of 
the small percentage of sales in pro- 
portion to contacts. In short, they 
learned well the importance of social, 
civic and commercial poise, all com- 
ponent parts of sales personality. 


The Job Generated Poise 


When these hand-picked university 
men were offered jobs by this com- 
pany, it was after their college careers 
had been followed closely and checked 
carefully. Their athletic records fig- 
ured prominently in their selection. In 
their case, as in most similar cases, they 
were joined to the firm with the defi- 
nite idea of providing future executive 
material. Now, seven years later, it is 
too early to predict how many will 
achieve that desired height and how 
far they will go. But, as will be noted 
later, some of them are on their way, 
quite definitely, and have already dis- 
played considerable executive ability 
for young men scarcely into their thir- 
ties. There can be no doubt that these 
boys derived great benefit from their 
experience with the silvered caravan. 

How were they kept in hand? The 
fleet sailed on its wheels under naval 
regulations and discipline. Com- 
mander H. R. Schaeffer had full au- 
thority to maintain regulations and 
discipline as strict as that of the Navy. 
A book of regulations, which finally 
attained about 100 pages, was issued 
to each pilot. Furthermore, these boys 
took their opportunity and task seri- 
ously. Perhaps they would have done 
as well under less rigorous regulations. 
At any rate, there were no major 
catastrophes, either physical or moral. 
As young animals, fresh from college, 
they chafed but little under restraint, 
and, on the whole, behaved admirably. 

Two characteristics were marked in 
the young men who were placed in 
the Akron office after their fleet ex- 
perience: Their rambling association 
had given them a background that 
erased timidity and bred confidence 
and initiative. Yet there was a lack 
of boldness in their relations with su- 
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periors ; instead a well-balanced quality 
of restraint. Their contacts, enthusi- 
asms and suggestions reflected defi- 
nitely their valuable experience of 
months of varied association. They 
caught on quickly and accepted assign- 
ments quite respectfully, but without 
the humility that so often marks 
subordinates with less background than 
theirs. 

Because they had learned much, they 
knew that there was yet much to be 
learned; and they went about it with 
the spirit of eagerness to learn and 
advance and not with the air of strug- 
gling through disagreeable routine. 


The “Silver Fleet” encountered the worst 
as well as the best roads on its expedi- 
tion. Above is one of the worst. 


All of them were not directly active in 
sales work; some of them were as- 
signed to advertising, and here their 
fleet experience was valuable. They 
had learned something of dealer and 
motorist psychology. They knew how 
potential tire buyers should be ap- 
proached, if they had not yet learned 
to phrase their knowledge in terms of 
sales-pulling material. To some of 
them the latter qualifications arrived 
later in abundance. 

It would not be accurate to claim 
that all of these boys were perfect in 
the field of selling and advertising. 
During the cruise of the fleet, a total 
of 24 participated. Some of them re- 
mained longer than others, and for 
various reasons. It is not to be ex- 
pected, either, that all of them are now 
outstanding successes. If 50% of a 
similar number of young men make 
good in business, even though they 
have been selected with care and per- 
sonnel experience, their success is a 
notable achievement. Employment rec- 
ords and sales and advertising execu- 
tives will bear this out. 

Out of the total, the records of 17 
of these boys are recounted below. 

Of the remaining seven, Mr. Seeley 


does not have a record of their occu- 
pation or location. 

Eleven, or almost half of them, are 
still in the Goodrich sales organiza- 
tion. Irving Johnson, Northwestern 
U. graduate, is operating and credit 
manager in a Goodrich Silvertown 
store in St. Paul; G. J. Smith, Wis- 
consin U. graduate, is operating and 
credit manager at Phoenix, Ariz.; L. 
P. Reuland, Wisconsin U. graduate, is 
a truck and bus tire salesman in Los 
Angeles; C. F. Newland, Kansas U. 
graduate, is truck and bus tire sales 
manager in the Kansas City district; 
C. F. Marvin, Baker U. graduate, spe- 
cializes in sales to petroleum customers 
of his company and helps his cus- 
tomers to merchandise their tires; W. 
T. Shively, Muskingham College grad- 
uate, is a Goodrich store manager at 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; T. C. Yarnell, Illi- 
nois U. graduate, is in the retail sales 
division at Akron; J. M. Shoemaker, 
Indiana U. is a salesman in a Good- 
rich store at Indianapolis; Ted K. 
Jentes, Ohio Northern U. graduate, is 
a store manager at Port Huron, Mich.; 
F. M. Rhoten, Wooster, Ohio, U., 
manages a company store at Fitchburg, 
Mass. All enviable records, in spite 
of the tough years since they discarded 
fleet uniforms. 


Results Justified Experiment 


R. E. Ray, Indiana U. graduate, is in 
the insurance business in Indianapolis; 
E. W. Clark, Illinois U. graduate, was 
with one of the leading paint manu- 
facturers, in Cleveland, on last reports. 
W. E. Remington, Harvard U. grad- 
uate, is in the real estate business in 
Chicago; F. D. Nessel, Indiana U. 
graduate, is manager of a theater in 
northern Indiana; R. E. Merkel, Wis- 
consin U. graduate, is in the wholesale 
produce business in Chicago. Al 
Roth, who rode every mile of the 
cruise as Commander Schaeffer's sec- 
retary, is now with the Hookless 
Fastener Co., Meadville, Pa. 

During the next seven years it is 
inevitable that the present scene will 
be shifted. Perhaps some of the vet- 
erans of this unusual cruise, all of 
whom are still young and with much 
of their lives ahead of them, will out- 
strip others who seem to have more 
advantageous positions now. 

There remains the firm conviction 
at Goodrich, among those who had ac- 
tive participation in the ‘Silver Fleet’ 
cruise, and among those who observed 
its rambling, that the ‘experience 
gained by the pilots is a major asset 
and not merely plus profit to the pub- 
licity and advertising benefit that 
accrued. It was an unusual experi- 
ment in sales training which results to 
date seem to have more than justified. 
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= Sales Meeting—I 


Don’t give the salesmen the old line about making 


more calls! . .. Give “em a new line of News adver- 
tising so they can make more sales when they call— 
and you can call off some of the sales meetings! . . . 
Because The News calls on two-thirds of New York 
at one time, calls the attention of the trade and 
the public to your product, calls forth the best in 


any salesforce. Suppose you give us a call—soon! 


THE &® NEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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Wired Foods, a la Wired Flowers, 
Win 200 Grocers in First Year 


ELEFOOD, Inc., the system by 

which food and fruit baskets 

are sent by wire, celebrated its 

first birthday in October, with a 
membership of 200 fancy grocery 
stores. Subscribers report that the 
plan at first met only a fair reception 
from the public, but during the last 
six months business has been boom- 
ing. All but two dealers who were 
in when the plan was inaugurated have 
renewed their membership. 

Though Telefood as an organization 
is new, the system of exchanging tele- 
graphed orders has existed for many 
years among individual grocery stores. 
Under the new set-up, however, the 
custom is growing, partly because of 
the promotion and publicity efforts of 
individual dealers, and partly because 
under the Telefood system the me- 
chanics of having food orders deliv- 
ered at a distance have been greatly 


simplified. 


Plan Easy to Operate 


Ordinarily the plan works like this: 
A customer goes, we'll say, into a Mil- 
waukee store and says he'd like a fruit 
basket delivered tomorrow to his sister 
in Pittsburgh. The dealer takes the 
order, collects the price of the basket, 
plus the cost of the telegram, then 
wires the order, with the customer’s 
greeting or message, to the Telefood 
store in Pittsburgh, which, in turn, 
assembles and delivers the gift. 
Within 24 hours the Milwaukee dealer 
forwards his check for the gross 
amount, less his commission of 20%. 

A few members of the association 
are liquor dealers; others, like Charles 
& Co., in New York, sell wines, ales, 
and beer, but not whisky. On liquor 
orders the sender collects only 10% 
commission. 

From Telefood headquarters in Chi- 
cago, prospective members are investi- 
gated; only those retailers with good 
credit and facilities for supplying 
quality merchandise on short notice 
are permitted to join. The ‘Telefood 
Magazine,” published by the central 
office, contains advertisements of im- 
porters or manufacturers of caviar, 
mints, candies, preserves and other 
delicacies; of liquors; of such organi- 
zations as the American Fruit Grow- 
ers; and of the makers of fancy 
hampers, ribbons and other materials 
used in the preparation of food and 
fruit assortments. It also describes 
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Beech NU 
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mi 


successful methods of increasing food 
and fruit gift business. In each issue 
there is a directory, brought up-to-date, 
of members of the association. 

From headquarters, too, may be ob- 
tained, at cost, folders, mats for news- 
paper advertising, window display 
cards and other dealer aids for pub- 
licizing the food-by-wire idea. 

Telefood sales are best, of course, 
at holiday times, and, for stores in 
port cities, during the Summer months. 
(In 1928, without the aid of Tele- 
food, Charles & Co. sometimes sent 
out as many as 700 Bon Voyage bas- 
kets on a day when several large liners 
sailed from New York.) 

Besides holiday and steamer baskets, 
there are other year-round Telefood 
items, such as week-end and hostess 
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BISCUIT ASSORTMENT 


Beech-Nut - 
Cream ; 
Crackers 
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Beechnut already makes up a gift as- 

sortment of its products, packed in a 

colorful, re-usable box—a natural for 
Telefood distribution. 


assortments, and hospital hampers. A 
popular gift for men is the food bas- 
ket, usually containing hors d’oeuvres, 
cigarettes, and, frequently, a bottle of 
Scotch or brandy. 

A spokesman for Telefood reports 
that dealer members need education in 
arranging food assortments attrac- 
tively. Some subscribers, he says, have 
made amazing progress since they 
joined the association. He believes 
that manufacturers should consider 
this aspect of packaging: “When a 
manufacturer puts up his product in a 
way that would add ‘class’ to a gift 
assortment, he can be very sure that a 
high percentage of dealers will include 
his products in their standard baskets. 
If, in addition, the manufacturer’s 
package has just the right color, shape 
and size to blend with fruits, it is al- 
most impossible for a dealer to keep 
such a package out of a basket.” 
There’s much in what he says, as is 
proved by the fact that Edam cheese 
is included in so many Charles & Co. 
assortments; undoubtedly the shiny 
red color and the convenient round 
shape of Edam makes it a favorite. 

Heinz, Crosse & Blackwell, Sprague 
Warner & Co., Beechnut, and General 
Foods are among manufacturers who 
make up special gift assortments of 
their foods. Perhaps, through cooper- 
ation with Telefood dealers, these 
manufacturers might increase the sale 
of their products and at the same time 
promote the sales of “food-by-wire.” 
There are great potentialities in the 
plan, as is proved by the experience of 
the Florists Telegraph Delivery Asso- 


ciation. 
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HAT’S how women spend the big part of 
jen family dollar. 

And the magazine read by the most women 
today is Woman’s Home Companion. . . 2.848.550 
average for the first six months of 1936... 
2,930,000 for August! 

Here is the greatest spending power — the 
richest consumer market—any magazine has 
ever reached! 

Yet advertising cost per thousand is now the 


lowest in Companion history! 
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Louis J. Brann, Governor of 


Maine. 


Everett F. Greaton, executive 
secrelary, 


Maine Develop- 


ment Commission. 


Maine Mobilizes to Boost Demand 
for Products of Its Soil and Sea 


N an introductory campaign for 
potatoes, begun December 1 on 
food and household pages of 


newspapers in New York City, 
Boston and Newark and in a radio 
program in New York, the State of 
Maine formally embarked on a pro- 


gram intended to stimulate the sale 
of various products of its soil and sea. 

Although potatoes, sweet corn and 
lobsters will receive most promotion 
in this state-sponsored movement, 
blueberries, apples, vegetables, and 
other products will be included. An 
egg-and-poultry campaign will start 
in January. 

The object throughout is to empha- 
size the flavor and wholesomeness of 
all products grown there. The “State 
of Maine” signature will appear in all 
advertising. A family-relationship will 
be carried out in blue, white and red 
packages, tags and seals, with ‘‘State 
of Maine” in white on blue at the 
top, name of the product—potatoes, 
lobsters or whatever—in white on red 
at the bottom, and brand and name of 

roducing or distributing organization 

tween. It will be carried out in a 
cook book featuring ‘‘Maine” prod- 
ucts, and by other means. 

People of the state believe that the 
short growing season and rapid ma- 
turity of their products, and the care 
with which grading standards are en- 
forced, justify the “finer flavor’’ 
theme. 

Success of advertising efforts of the 
Maine Development Commission, in 
attracting tourists and vacationists, has 
resulted in the appointment of this 
agency to supervise the various prod- 
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uct efforts. Governor Louis J. 
Brann is ex-officio head of the com- 
mission, and Everett F. Greaton, of 
Augusta, is executive secretary. Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., New York, will 
handle the campaigns. Sturges Dor- 
rance of this advertising agency is said 
to have conceived the entire plan. 

The state is providing the funds to 
date, but the various product groups 
are to do their part by levies on their 
own production, 

Maine produces 60,000 to 70,000 
carloads of potatoes annually, or from 
15 to 18% of the nation’s total. Its 
yield is said to be 98.2 bushels to the 
acre, as against 39.5 for the nation’s 
average. Fifty-seven per cent of its 
output is sold in New York State, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. New York City, for example, 
normally consumes 10,200 carloads; 
Boston, 5,100, and Newark, 2,000. 


Sturges Dorrance, president, 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 


Andrew J. Beck, president. 
\roostook County Council. 


Frank P. Washburn, Maine’s 


commissioner of agriculture. 


Maine potatoes compete in these mar- 
kets chiefly with potatoes grown in 
upper New York State, Long Island 
and New Jersey. It must overcome 
freight costs with development of 
recognition of “quality.” 

Most of Maine's potato production 
is in Aroostook County and in the ad- 
joining Piscataquis County. Both are 
in the far north, Aroostook touching 
Canada. The potatoes are grown in 
a valley perhaps 175 miles long by 
40 or 50 wide, with “wilderness’ on 
either side. 

The potato program alone, Mr. 
Dorrance pointed out, involves the 
active cooperation of various groups. 
It has approval of the Legislature, and 
is being started with State Department 
of Agriculture funds. Initiative was 
taken by Aroostook County Council, 
a business organization, by Piscataquis 
County, and by the Aroostook Press 
Association, an organization of news- 
papers. 

The plan is to have the legislature 
tax the growers for every barrel of 
potatoes shipped out of the state. This 
affects therefore only the larger grow- 
ers. It does not affect the “little fel- 
low,” selling locally. The average 
cost to the grower in producing a bar- 
rel of potatoes is about $1.25. To 
this would be added 2 or 3 cents to 
cover the advertising. Growers current- 
ly are averaging $2.10 a barrel. The 
potato plan is intended to keep prices 
profitable—to prevent a recurrence of 
the 90-cents-a-barrel prices of a few 
years ago—and to enable the state to 
expand its potato production on a 

(Continued on page 942) 
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Oh boy! This tastes good 


_— sood, yes—but it has to be more than that and certain as modern chemistry can make them. 

to develop bone, muscle and sinew. Good Housekeeping’s tests are thorough. They are 
Back of every dish of cereal advertised in Good House- both scientific and practical. The laboratories of Good 

keeping is a chemically accurate record of its nutritive Housekeeping are constantly joining hands with the 

value. technical staffs of manufacturers so that products may 
Chemists analyze the food content of all breakfast be truthfully presented. 

cereals advertised in Good Housekeeping. Nothing is That is why women believe in the advertising pages 

left to chance or opinion. Their findings are as sure of Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping 


[EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE} 
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ie AMERICA the work-pay-spend sequence is — gyeatest when the pocketbook is full. + Yes. 

firmly established. And it has a direct bearing Collier’s is issued on Friday for a mighty 
upon the effectiveness of your advertising. + Forty good reason. It is the way to present your 
per cent of the weekly income is received on product to 2,500,000 of America’s most 
Friday. * Twenty per cent more is received active buyers . . . at the moment when 
on Saturday. + Sixty per cent in two days! + If the majority of buying decisions are reached. 
people turned away from the pay clerk’s window 
to head straight for the bank . . . one day might be Wiis tate iia Dia reat coal f 

; ’ income is received each Friday and Satur- } 
as important as another. But they don’t. + Nearly dey. These two days sleo eccount for | 
; , forty to sixty-five per cent of America’s 
sixty cents out of every dollar of each week’s weekly retail volume. No wonder that 

Collier's, issued on Friday, has such impact! 

income is spent on Friday and Saturday. Only 
forty cents is left for the remaining five days. 
Which means that people are three to four times 
better customers at the end than at the beginning Q-wt 
of the week. «+ Collier’s has known this fact aX 5% e2x ox 
for years. They know that the buying urge is Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY e 250 Park Avenue, New York ¢ Publishers of COLLIER’S ¢ WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION e¢ THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ¢ THE COUNTRY I!JOME ————. The Largest Magazine Audience in the World— More than 9,000,000 Circulation 
Copr. 1936, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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These actors dramatize the milkman’s life—and build good will for Dari-Rich—in the 
radio program, “While the City Sleeps.” 


Dari-Rich. a chocolate base 
milk drink mix, introduced 


in 1933. now leads its in- 


dustry in sales. Radio, pre- 


miums, and business paper 
advertising, backed with a 
sound merchandising pro- 
eram, have run sales above 


the million dollar mark. 


How Bowey’s Put Across a 
Product Dealers ’Di 


E have a sound new product. 

It pays the dealer a reason- 

able profit and it has a po- 

tential demand probably as 
wide as that for Coca-Cola. Yet deal- 
ers, because of sour experiences with 
some previous inferior product of the 
same nature, or because of unwilling- 
ness to do any creative selling, are deaf 
to its virtues. 

Now what shall we do? 

So inquired the Boweys—Donald 
F., president, and Charles, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales—one of 
another, when they started out to mar- 
ket Dari-Rich, a flavor base for a 
chocolate milk drink. That was in 
1933, when the clouds of depression 
still hung low. 

Their problem is as common in the 
sales world as potatoes in Maine. In 
three years, the Boweys are well along 
the road toward its solution. In three 
years they have the largest selling 
product of its kind in the country. In 
three years they have rounded up 
2,000 of the most aggressive dairies, 
from Coast to Coast, to put the fin- 
ished drink on the doorstep with the 
morning milk and cream and cottage 
cheese. In short, in three years the 
Boweys have built up a million dollar 
wholesale volume on something that, 
in 1932, was only a bee in the bonnet 
of one of their salesmen in Texas. 
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But let’s begin this way: Out in 
Chicago for many years, and more re- 
cently in New York, Bowey’s, Inc., 
has been manufacturing a line of 
syrups and extracts used by ice cream 
manufacturers and soda fountain op- 
erators. These syrups sold through 
the conventional channels to the manu- 
facturers direct, and to jobbers serving 
the soda fountain field. 

About the time the red ink was at 
its flood tide, one of Bowey’s salesmen 
who worked in Texas looked about 
for something to sustain his volume. 
He cast a speculative eye on the dairies 
in his territory. ‘Everybody likes 
chocolate,” said he. “And everybody 
likes—and needs—milk. Do those 
two facts put together spell sales op- 
portunity?” 

They did. Soon the Chicago office 
began to marvel over orders for gal- 
lons and gallons of chocolate syrup 
from Texas. When they investigated, 
they found their resourceful repre- 
sentative had sold the dairies on the 
idea of selling a drink made out of 
milk and chocolate fountain syrup. 
The drink was none too satisfactory, 
because the syrup settled in the bottom 
and you had to shake the daylights out 
of a bottle before it mixed properly. 
The company laboratories promptly 
went to work, and not many moons 
had gone over the mountain before 


dn’t Want’ 


they announced, “We have it! A 
chocolate base of luscious bittersweet 
flavor that won't ‘separate.’ And it’s 
equally good, hot or cold.” They 
named it Dari-Rich. 

There was nothing new about the 
basic idea of a chocolate flavored milk. 
Several were already in the field: 
Bosco, Stillicious, Krimko and Choc- 
lade, but the non-separating feature 
was new. Since that time competition 
has adopted non-separating mixtures. 

In January, 1933, the product was 
introduced in the Chicago market. 
Approaching the dairies, Bowey’s 
found them none too receptive. Many 
of them were involved in experiments 
with selling supplementary items—ex- 
periments which weren't too encourag- 
ing. Others had had trouble with 
some similar type of product in the 
past and had abandoned efforts to sell 
it. Most, however, agreed that if a 
consumer demand could be created, 
they would be glad enough to supply 
that demand. 

Soon it was apparent that the com- 
pany itself would have to do the mer- 
chandising job direct to the consumer. 
They decided to try radio. Their first 
program consisted of short announce- 
ments, twice a week, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. They 
tried to get time either just before, or 
just after, a well-known program. 
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@ She has the vitality of youth! She has 
an eagerness for new ideas .. . new 
things! She's interested in advancement 
and she’s thrilled when she can buy the 
things for HER home pictured in her 
favorite magazine. That's why she’s so 
avidly interested, so completely recep- 
tive to everything she reads in her 
favorite magazine of Fawcett Women’s 
Group! She is MODERN. 

She is interested in what is being sold 
in her favorite magazine—So are two 
million other enthusiastic, young women. 
They form an ideal market for manufac- 


turers of everything for the home. These 
two million young women average 25.5 
years of age and TODAY they are form- 
ing buying habits that will last a life- 
time . . . Introduce your product to them 
while their buying is still governed by 
this youthful enthusiasm . . . before they 
become habit buyers like the readers of 
older women’s magazines whose age 
averages ten years their senior. TODAY 
they’re ten years younger and there- 
fore, have ten years longer to buy! For 
your own greater benefit investigate 
this rich market. 


FAWCETT WOMENS GROUP 


SCREEN BOOK e SCREEN PLAY e MOTION PICTURE e MOVIE CLASSIC e HOLLYWOOD 


TRUE CONFESSIONS e ROMANTIC STORIES e ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES 
1501 Broadway, New York e 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago e Simpson-Reilly, 536 S. Hill Street, 


Los Angeles e Simpson-Reilly, 1014 Russ Bldg., San Francisco e Geo. M. Kohn, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Ns 
Whiting & Davis 
Wrigley's Gum 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
FWG ADVERTISERS 


Admiration Hosiery 
Alviene School of Theatre 
American Hosiery Mills 
American School of Music 
Beech-Nut 
Burlington Railroad 
Cadet Whitener 
Camel Cigarettes 
Catalina Swim Suits 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Clopay Jiffyseal 
Clopay Shade Corp. 
Crosley Radio 
Crosley Shelvador 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Dundeer Shoes 
Fashion Frocks, Inc. 
Federa! Schools 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Gantner & Mattern Swim 
Suits 
General Electric Mazda 
Lamp 
Greyhound Lines 
Hanson Scale Co. 
Harford Frocks 
Hump Hair Pin Co. 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
(Spunlo) 
International Correspon- 
dence Schools 
Jantzen Swim Suits 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kendall Mills 
Lane Bryant 
LaSalle Extension 
University 
Lettie Lee (Dresses) 
Linit 
Lucky Strikes 
Lux Flakes 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co. 
Midwest Radio 
Mountain Mist Quilting 
National Trailways Bus 
System 
Nesco Enamelware 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
Northwestern Yeast 
Olson Rug Co. 
Parker Pen Company 
Parker Quink 
Perfolastic, Inc. 
Philip Morris Cigarettes 
Postal Life Insurance 
Remington Rand, Inc., 
Typewriters 
Resinol 
Rhythm Step Shoes 
Rogers 1881 Silverware 
Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Skour-Pak 
Slumbernest Mattress 
Smith, L. C., Typewriter 
Southern Pacific Ry. 
Stein Company, A., Foun- 
dation Garments 
Univex Cameras 
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NEEDS 10 BE TOLD 


CHAPTER It 


ECTRICITY 


HE people of America need to be 
Tan the truth about advertised 
products. That largest and most valu- 
able segment which reads The Satur- 
day Evening Post each week és being 
told. 

This advertisement appears in the 
November 28th issue. 

It advertises the boon of electricity 
and electrical appliances. But, more 
than that, it explains to Post readers 
why they enjoy that boon... why 
electrical appliances cost so little... 
why the standard of living in America 
has gone up as the price of things has 
come down...why millions of Ameri- 
cans live better because American 
business men learn to make things 
cheaper by selling by the million 
through advertising—Postadvertising. 

The series, of which this is part, is 
your story and our story. It is Adver- 
tising’s story. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


‘‘AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


They offered free samples. Results 
were not satisfactory. 

A trial was then made of a 15-min- 
ute program of the recorded type. 
Travelogues by Edmund Breeze were 
presented against a musical back- 
ground. The whole program was un- 
related to the product itself, and while 
the results, based upon a four-city test, 
were substantially better, Bowey’s 
thought the program too stereotyped 
and looked about for a new show. 

Then they considered the presenta- 
tion of a program which used live 
talent, but decided to stick to recorded 
programs. Shortly thereafter “While 
the City Sleeps’ made its debut. This 
program still took the form of a dra- 
matic skit but tied up more directly 
with the product in that it depicted 
true experiences of individual milk- 
men in the course of making their 
milk deliveries. Prizes of $10 each 
were offered to the drivers who would 
send in true experiences that were 
deemed acceptable for dramatization. 
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FOR RESTFUL SLEEP 
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with consumers was being carried on 
through detail men who sampled in 
suitable public places and rode the 
milk wagon with dairy salesmen. 
Business paper advertising and a 
consumer premium plan were playing 
a big part in the steadily increasing 
demand. 

Streamers and posters were sup- 
plied to the dairies for their estab- 


lishments and for their delivery 
trucks. Some car cards, featuring 


the theme, ‘Switch to Dari-Rich for 
Restful Sleep,” were used. Similar 
themes were carried out in the posters 
for fountain displays, and fountain 
recipes were supplied to soda dispens- 
ers. Mats, cuts and copy for local 
tie-up advertising in newspapers were 
offered. 

One of the premium plans is di- 
rected to school children. Such items 
as baseballs, tennis rackets, automatic 
pencils, marbles, and skip ropes are 
offered free for specified amounts of 
caps, plus five cents to cover packing 


Car cards tempt weary shoppers and workers to seek in Dari-Rich a good night's sleep. 


This whole idea was later carried out 
in a total of 11 cities, twice a week 
and also on Sunday afternoons. Sales 
results and dairy cooperation began to 
advance in a material and significant 
manner, but it became quite a problem 
to keep the show lively enough. 

Distribution began to broaden. The 
25 salesmen who handled the fountain 
syrup line between Ohio and the 
Rockies were given the new line with 
instructions to seek out the best dairies 
in each community and to do what 
they could toward building a semi- 
selective type of distribution. Janu- 
ary, 1933, saw the opening of the 
eastern market—not only for Dari- 
Rich, but also for the Bowey line of 
syrups which had not previously been 
sold there in any quantity. 

Meanwhile the selling and mer- 
chandising policies had undergone 
some changes. The company began 
to put on special salesmen to sell 
Dari-Rich alone, and direct work 
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and mailing. The premium offers are 
featured in sheets which are supplied 
to the dairies and stores for distribu- 
tion in schools, cafeterias, etc. 

To attract the support of school 
teachers, Bowey’s asks distributors to 
ofter to teachers or school principals 
a 7-inch world globe on a share-the- 
expense-plan for 50 cents, the offer 
being contingent upon the placing 
of a 30- or 60-day order for Dari- 
Rich to be served in classrooms, school 
cafeterias, or lunchrooms. 

In March of this year the company 
further expanded its radio advertising. 
“Dari-Dan,” milk wagon driver, 
hero of the ‘While the City Sleeps” 
program, is turning out to be Bowey’s 
what “Johnny” is to Philip Morris. 
Over 23 stations of the NBC red net- 
work, the program now goes out 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 5 p.m. 

Throughout the Dari-Dan program, 
human interest is built around him, 
with a limited amount of merchan- 


dising in behalf of Dari-Rich thrown 
into the script. Kites for the chil- 
dren and other types of premiums 
are offered with a utiel number 
of Dari-Rich caps. Plugs are based 
upon the healthful qualities of Dari- 
Rich and the recommendation is made 
that people, both young and old, drink 
it hot before going to bed. Much of 
the supplementary merchandising ma- 
terial supplied to dairies features the 
radio program and seeks to broaden 
the audience for it. Popularity of the 
program showed up in recent Cross- 
ley reports, where it ranked second 
among 15-minute shows. 

The detail men who do consumer 
work are spotted in markets where 
the volume is large enough to justify 
the added sales cost. A more or less 
standardized sales talk has been 
worked out for them. They speak per- 
sonally to the housewife when the 
milkman calls, offer her a sample of 
Dari-Rich, and ask for an order. 

By 1934 sales on Dari-Rich had 
doubled and they have been growing 
ever since. In four years the whole- 
sale volume on the syrup has jumped 
to a value of a million dollars yearly, 
and over 9,000,000 pints of Dari-Rich 
are now being consumed. The Boweys 
believe their ultimate market may be 
greater than that of Coca-Cola and 
are building their future sales -pro- 
grams accordingly. 

The company does not control the 
prices at which the product is sold by 
the dairies, but they do seek to edu- 
cate dairy customers upon the neces- 


sity for rigid uniformity in the qual- 


ity of the finished drink. They rec- 
ommend a 2% butterfat milk for the 
mixture to produce a drink of the 
proper richness. When the dairies 
choose to use milk of a higher butter 
fat content, the retail price naturally 
has to be a few cents higher. 


Effort to Standardize Colors of 
Kitchen-Bathroom Equipment 


With the aim of eliminating hit-and-miss 
color combinations in household equipment, 
the Merchandising Division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has formed 
a committee of merchandising managers 
and buyers from leading stores and manu- 
facturers of dry goods, to standardize colors 
for kitchen housewares and _ bathroom 
equipment from season to season. The com- 
mittee will select standard shades of colors 
applicable to household equipment and 
present them to the Housewares Show in 
Chicago, January 11. 

By the standardization of the various 
colors, NRDGA believes, a customer in a 
retail store will be able to assemble mer- 
chandise for kitchen or bathroom in a 
standard shade of one color and to coordi- 
nate proper color schemes in the home. 

E. V. Walter, merchandise counsellor of 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee; I. H. 
Miller, of Stern Brothers, vice-chairman. 
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How a New and Vital Editorial Technique Knocked 


Down Prejudices...and built these Great Magazines 


ODAY’S generations and tomor- 
row’s will never sufter the indignities 
of the self-appointed moral guardians 
of yesterday. Those insufferable snoopers 
and notorious meddlers have subsided, and 
the Nation is better off because they have. 

Today is a finer, cleaner era because 
prudery, false-modesty and hypocrisy are 
now out of date. Restrictions, prohibitions, 
censorships are less popular. And a cru- 
sading editor, once reviled by professional 
“reformers” has had a weighty influence in 
bringing about this welcome improvement 
in the public’s attitude. 

For almost half a century, Bernarr Mac- 
fadden has “sold” liberalism to America, 
and the success of his fearless campaigns 
demonstrates again the vitality, the sound- 
ness of the Editorial Technique which is 
the dynamo of his whole group of amaz- 


ingly successful magazines. 


LIBERTY - TRUE STORY - MACFADDEN WOMEN'S GROUP - PHYSICAL CULTURE - PHOTOPLAY 


Often appraised as a new psychological 
discovery in publishing, the Macfadden 
Editorial Technique is different. Conse- 
quently the magazines which employ it are 
different and they appeal to people whose 
temperaments are different. 

Not one of the Macfadden publications 
is “just another’? magazine. Certainly 
Liberty differs from the other leading week- 
lies. Certainly that amazing success, True 
Story, is unlike any other magazine. Cer- 
tainly the Macfadden Women’s Group, his 
first magazine — Physical Culture — Photo- 
play and all the others have an individual- 
ity of their own. 

The ambitious families who read Mac- 
fadden Magazines are made up of millions 
of wanters. They want the frankness—the 
freedom from prudery—of the Macfadden 
Editorial Technique. They want the bodily 
health, the mental stimulation that make 


life better—and which Macfadden cham- 
pions so ardently, so persistently. 

And they want things that make life bet- 
ter—things you make and sell. They can 
afford to get what they want when they 
want it. Volume selling today certainly 
demands a volume market...and_ this, 
through the demonstrated vitality of their 
Editorial Technique, Macfadden Magazines 
provide. More and more advertisers are 
proving this to their profit and are, there- 
fore, increasing their advertising schedules 
in these responsive publications. 


This series of advertisements is spon- 
sored by Physical Culture, the first of 
the family of Macfadden Magazines 


THE DETECTIVE GROUP 


New York ¢ Chicago * Boston « San Francisco © Detroit © Toronto « Montreal 
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L i a E is on the newsstands and in the hands of Charter Sub- 


scribers—a brand new picture magazine people have never seen before. It is too early to 


present a broad consensus of observer opinion. But the following comments indicate that 


there is a definite place in the publishing and advertising field for such a magazine as LIFE 


aims to be—for a large, beautifully printed magazine which will set forth the life and dra- 


ma of our times, camera-captured, camera-recorded, in regular weekly issues to sell for ten 


cents a copy. 


“I’ve been looking over the first issue of LIFE and 
I want to congratulate you fellows ona fine job... 
I know how difficult it is to put together a first 
issue. So I say again—‘nice work’.” 


-—GEORGE W. CECIL, VICE-PRESIDENT N. W. AYER & SON 


“Few magazines come to the newsstands with more 
preliminary interest aroused than the new version 
of LIFE as now issued by the publishers of TIME.” 

—THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


“It’s an old idea, says TIME, done right. That’s 
its point: done right, a picture magazine can talk; 
done right, it can be as well worth a dime as any 
60 pages of text...” 

—TIDE 


“The first issue of LIFE reveals an unmistakable 
plus value for ten cents that is sure to click. Time 
marches on—” 


—C. M. LEMPERLY, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
[920 } 


“I think it is a unique venture, and congratulate 
” 


you... 


—W. P. KENNY, PRESIDENT GREAT NORTHERN RY. CO. 


‘““ 


... I cannot help expressing my satisfaction in 
the thought of a magazine which would seem to be 
such a departure and such an advanced step in 
magazine publishing. I am looking forward to the 
first issue with so much pleasure.” 


—GRACE THOMAS, F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


“Swell! Better than I expected.” 
—JAMES A. GREENE, JAMES A. GREENE AGENCY, ATLANTA, GA. 


“It strikes me that this is something that needs to 
be done, and that there should be quite a widespread 
welcome for your new venture.” 

—ROGER A. SELBY, PRESIDENT THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
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“As a medium for advertisers, it should fill a long- 
felt need.” 


—ARTHUR F. L. DAVIS, BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


“Certainly, no publishing venture in recent years 
has excited as much pre-publication discussion 
among advertising men generally; no publication 
has been more sensibly and entertainingly pre- 
ented.” 


—ALLAN GOTTSCHALDT, PRESIDENT GOTTSCHALDT-HUMPHREY, INC. 


‘ 


*,..in my opinion it will fill a long-needed want.” 
—CHARLES FRAM, BUS. MGR., SOUTHERN ADVT. & PUBLISHING 


“Simply great ... congratulations.” 


—R. F. BLACK, PRESIDENT WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


“I think it is extremely well done and full of inter- 
esting pictures ... I shall look forward to subse- 
quent appearances of the paper with very real 
interest.” 


—ALFRED L. AIKEN, VICE-PRESIDENT NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“Every page is tremendously interesting, and the 
change of pace which you get from the wide variety 
of subjects covered gives the magazine an appeal 
for everyone.” 


—RAY RANDALL, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
CANNING PEACH INDUSTRY BOARD, CALIFORNIA 


“Life in all its phases,—as and how it is lived.” 


—FRANCES MILAM, SPACE BUYER, 
HARVEY-MASSENGALE COMPANY, ADVERTISING 


Advertisers who are not aware of what unusual conditions of effec- 
tive display LIFE can provide for their messages are invited to write 
for the newly prepared book on the Mechanical Production of LIFE. 


It contains sample LIFE pages in two processes, gives full mechani- 


cal requirements, etc. 


LIFE - 135 EAST 42no STREET »- NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 1, 1936 


“It should fill a distinct need in the magazine field.” 


—J. HIXON KINSELLA, MANAGER ATLANTA OFFICE, 
D’ARCY ADVERTISING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


“Not only did I go through it page by page to enjoy 
its contents, but showed my copy to several clients, 
who were equally enthusiastic in their praise.” 


—ERNEST E. DALLIS, JOHNSON-DALLIS COMPANY, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING, ATLANTA 


“It is a magazine for the masses. It should achieve 
mass circulation. This is particularly true because 
the format bespeaks a magazine in a 25 or 35c class, 
yet priced at 10c...I visualize as a slogan for this 
magazine — ‘If It Happened — It’s Here in Pic- 
tures’.” 


—C. W. DREPPERD, BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


“Have just spent half an hour in our office going 
over carefully the first issue of LIFE. It is great! 
... My congratulations to you, your associates and 
entire staff. You have far exceeded my expecta- 
tions even though I expected a lot.” 


—ERNEST V. ALLEY, RICHARDSON, ALLEY AND RICHARDS 


“A good ten cents’ worth for any drawing-room 
table if for no other reason.” 


—FRED PLATTE, ANDERSON, DAVIS & PLATTE 


“Of course, I am a sucker for pictures anyway.” 


—ROBERT LUSK, BENTON & BOWLES 
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“Fight for Truth” Progresses, 
but Rackets Still Abound 


66 HE Fight for Truth in Ad- 
vertising,” a 300-page “‘story 
of what business has done 
and is doing to establish and 

maintain accuracy and fair play in ad- 

vertising and selling for the public’s 
protection,” was published November 

16. 

The book has been written by H. 
J. Kenner, general manager of Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of New York 
City. It is sponsored by Advertising 
Federation of America, to commemo- 
rate the silver jubilee this year of 
Truth in Advertising Work in Amer- 
ica, and is published by Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Kenner has dedicated the 
book “to the integrity of American 
business.’’ He has shown by numer- 
ous examples the progress toward 
simon-pure integrity, through the evo- 
lution of fair practice standards 
among business groups; the coopera- 
tion of consumers, businesses, the 
Better Business Bureaus, and _ local 
state and Federal Government agen- 
‘cies, and the censorship of advertis- 
ing media. 


95-Year Anti-Crook Crusade 


This work has been carried on 
against both merchandise and _finan- 
cial exaggerations and misstatements, 
frauds and rackets. In the aggregate, 
over 25 years, it has doubtless helped 
to save the public billions of dollars. 
There was a certain crusading zeal 
among some members of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs (predecessor 
to the A. F. A.) 25 years ago. To 
the tune of “America,” they sang: 

My emblem 'tis of thee, 
Emblem of A. A. C., 

Of Truth I sing, 

Our credo glorious 

Make Truth victorious; 
Truth reigning over us 

Will freedom bring. 

God grant our emblem grace 
To hold its noble place 
Truth exalting. 

Upheld with earnest pride, 
Publish it far ana wide, 
Truth for which martyrs died, 
Of Truth I sing 

But Mr. Kenner is enough of a 
realist to know that, however much 
Truth may have been sung and 
sought, rackets and frauds continue to 
arrive and thrive. 

Talking with him and_ glancing 
through the bulging files and reports 
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BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


Better Business Bureaus, 
Uncle Sam and other agen- 
cies are constantly on the 
trail of petty—and not so 
petty — racketeers. Because 


eullible the 


swindlers continue to thrive. 


victims are 


of the New York and other Better 
Business Bureaus, one is convinced 
that the last sucker is not dead. So 
long as people are vain, generous, 
greedy, affectionate, ambitious, curi- 
ous, grief-stricken or simply hard put 
to it to make ends meet, rackets will 
operate to administer to their emotions 
and their desires. 

The assignment for this story was 
“What's new in rackets?” 

The new is but a variation of the 
old. 

Earlier this year, sweepstakes and 
lotteries (they are not always “‘rack- 


H. J. Kenner 


Mr. Kenner has been general manager of 
the Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, Ine. since it was organized in 1922. 
Prior to that he was managing director of 
the National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. He has helped to organize most 
of the 55 BB Bureaus in the U. S. and 
Canada, and to establish the methods by 
which the work of these voluntary agen- 
cies has become important. 


ets,” of course) were causing the pub- 
lic to write thousands of letters to the 
Better Business Bureaus. There were 
several big national lotteries or treas- 
ure hunts projected or running then. 
The Association for Legalizing Ameri- 
can Lotteries, Inc., headed by Major 
Thomas G. Lanphier, was running a 
“Grand National Treasure Hunt.” 
This and the National Conference on 
Legalizing Lotteries, Inc., headed by 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman and the Golden 
Stakes Co., of which Alfred E. Smith, 
Jr., was an executive, were giving hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in 
prizes. Then the Post Office Depart- 
ment clamped down on them. 
Lotteries continue, of course, in the 
form of movie “bank nights’ and 
otherwise. These can get away with 
it because they do not usually adver- 
tise through the mail. They may not 
be rackets, but sometimes minor rack- 
eteering crops up in connection with 
them. Theater patrons, for example, 
are insured for 10 or 25 cents against 
the possibility that they may not be 
in the theater on the bank night—as, 
if and when their names are drawn. 


Beware “Telephone Judges” 


Over a long period of years, the 
Better Business Bureau has found 
from queries that “‘charity  solicita- 
tions’ are perhaps the most persistent 
and widespread form of racket. Con- 
victions on them were made in New 
York in the last month. These are 
usually done by telephone. “‘Judge’’ 
Whoosis calls you up to say that, as 
chairman of the “Egg and Milk 
Fund” of the “United Relief Associa- 
tion,’” he knows that you will be glad 
to contribute $5 or $10 or $50, which 
is urgently needed for the cause, and 
that he will have a representative call 
for your check within a half hour. 
(Fakers always work fast. Much of 
their progress comes from not giving 
the prospect time to think or to con- 
sult with others.) 

One recent form of racket has to 
do with speculation in whisky ware- 
house receipts. In Detroit, for ex- 
ample, profits up to 650% in four 
years are being promised. The sales- 
men point out that Americans have 
drunk so deeply in three years that the 
supply of aged whisky must be inade- 
quate for years to come. ‘They pre- 

(Continued on page 941) 
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now for the first time, 

two and four-color 

gravure printing in 

The New Y ork Times Magazine, 
available January 17th. 


For years, many advertisers have proved to their satisfaction and profit the greater selling effec- 
tiveness of The New York Times Magazine for most types of products. Color will now enable 
them to give their advertising new power, greater eye-appeal, extra selling strength. * 
Advertisers who have yet to experience the powerful selling impetus which The New York Times 
Magazine produces in New York, its suburbs, and throughout the country, will find its fine new 


colorgravure pages an impressive introduction to one of the most valuable markets in America. 


Space reservations are now being made. Ask us for full details. vw w % 
These low rates will apply: e 
cnn 26 Ohe New Pork Gimes 

1 page....... $2,400 $1,950 

3 pages...... 2,300 1,850 ° 

6 pages...... 2,200 1,750 Mayazine 

13 pages...... 2,100 1,650 
26 pages...... 2,000 | 


EVERY SUNDAY TO OVER 750,000 FAMILIES 
Premium for back cover 10 %. 
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Under the stockholders’ Christmas trees: 24 General Foods—all for a trifle. 


Marketing Flashes 


Stockholders Act as Willing Samplers for GF—New 
Products Make Their Bow—Changes in Sales Jobs 


GF: Santa’s Helper 

General Foods Corp. comes to the 
aid of distracted Christmas shoppers 
with a gift basket containing 51 pack- 
ages of 24 GF products. Stockholders 
are permitted to purchase the baskets 
in “any reasonable quantity” at the 
special price of $2.75 for “a $4.85 
value.” 

Thus in one split hamper GF packs 
an extra bit of dividend for its stock- 
holders, and at the same time is able 
to do a complete sampling job in 
homes ordinarily difficult to reach— 
with only a small expense involved. 
Recipients of the basket, naturally, 
know about some or all of the foods. 
Chances are they have never tried 
them all. If GF gets a permanent new 
customer for Sanka coffee, Minute 
tapioca or one of the other products, 
the corporation may well call it a 
merry Christmas. 

The idea is so logical that other 
companies with widely distributed 
stocks and bonds ought to try it on 
their ready-made mailing lists. 


Sapolio Absorbs Cox 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., which 
has been reiterating “Man wants but 
little here below, but woman wants 
Sapolio” since 1869, adds another 
want: Cox’s gelatine. The latter, on 
the market since 1845, has been taken 
over lock, stock, barrel and good will 
by Morgan. 
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Promotion plans for Cox are not 
yet mapped. Doubtless they will be 
handled by Maxon, Inc., agency for 
Sapolio and Sapolio powder, which is 
currently using newspapers and radio 
in New York to expand the confines 
of ‘Spotless Town.” 


Easy Payments 


Household appliance dealers lead all 
retailers in the amount of sales made 
“on time” according to figures gath- 
ered by the research division of Buck- 
ley, Dement & Co., Chicago. Out of 
the total, retailers of vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, etc., sell 72% of their 
wares on credit; furniture stores are 
second with 69%; lumber and build- 
ing material dealers follow with 67%, 
and dealers in new autos come next 
with 58%. Down at the bottom of 
the list are restaurants with just 2% 
of their sales on credit. 


Cap Sealed Schmitty 


Continental Can Co. departs from 
the beaten track to supply breweries, 
who use its cap sealed cans for beer, 
with a different type of sales manual. 
Objections to the can, and the best 
reasoning for answering them, are set 
forth in a series of letters and tele- 
grams between ‘Cap Sealed Schmitty,” 
crack beer salesman, and his brewery 
boss. In conversational style, with 
plenty of slang and _ true-to-life 
phrases, the arguments are advanced, 


their effect on retailers explained, and 
pictures fill in the gaps. 

So adroitly is the series prepared 
that a beer man once started on read- 
ing will be pulled along until the end 
—when he will have a thorough 
knowledge of Continental’s cans, pain- 
lessly imparted. Such sugar-coated 
education is far superior to the deadly- 
dull kind that warns, “This is going 
to be hard to take, but it’s part of your 
job, so buckle down.” 


Cream for Gillette 


Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
has in a third of a century become the 
largest enemy of bristles in the world. 
The face of King C. Gillette, the 
founder, has become as familiar as any 
advertising trade-mark. Yet until last 
month the company had never made 
a shaving cream. 

A brushless cream is now filling this 
gap. Introduced first by New England 
newspapers, the ads and distribution 
will grow zone by zone, according to 
agents Ruthrauff & Ryan. A “duo- 
emulsion discovery” makes the prep- 
aration “‘as superior to old-style shav- 
ing soaps and creams as the Gillette 
safety razor was to old-fashioned 
shaving methods.” 


Phone Booth Broiling 


Plenty of perspiring talkers have 
done that figuratively, but National 
Enameling and Stamping Co., Mil- 
waukee, is literally cooking steaks in 
the glass-enclosed booth. It is a stunt 
to introduce the firm’s latest electric 
broiler—a device that permits smoke 
to escape without smothering the cook. 

“Nearest approach to the old-fash- 
ioned charcoal fire that has been de- 


She isn’t even warm. 
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Lay Load Pans 


- 


THE DIAMOND MARKET keeps a 


dealer’s profitable merchandise on the move 


T’S always a Pay Load when goods 

flow out to the Diamond Market. 
Cash buyer? Charge account? Install- 
ment contract? What difference does it 
make which method of purchase a cus- 
tomer chooses . . . if he buys in large 
volume and pays promptly when pay- 
ment is due? 

That’s the way Diamond Market 
families operate. They have an amazing 
buying record and their credit is tops.* 

With a keen sense of responsibility 
and a flair for sound management, 
they’re not bogged down by a heavy 
burden of debt. So, they are free to 
spend current income on currently ad- 
vertised merchandise . . . the kind of 


products that give consumers, retailers, 


THE 


and manufacturers—all—a better deal. 


There’s a way to send these Pay 
Load customers into every retail outlet 
throughout America —the American 
Magazine. It has the kind of articles, 
features and fiction that men and 
women with well-ordered minds like. 
Each month it blankets more than 
2,100,000 Diamond Market homes. * 


Here is a vital force that any adver- 
tiser would do well to consider . . . so 
big, so powerful that it belongs in every 
advertising program. 


* (Retail Credit Bureaus in 31 key cities report that 8 
out of every 10 American Magazine subscribers with 
charge accounts enjoy the highest credit rating. A copy 


of this interesting study will be furnished upon request.) 


HIGH 
INCOMES 


MEDIUM 
INCOMES 


/ 
INCOMES 


X 


Concentrate on the DIAMOND 
MARKET... the heavy buyers 
of Branded Merchandise... 


The American Magazine audience is like 
a diamond in shape and value. Extend- 
ing from top to bottom of the national 
income triangle, it is wide in the middle 
where sales are greatest; tapers at the 
top where there are fewer people; tapers 
at the bottom where selectivity is all- 
important because there is a decreasing 
market for most nationally advertised 
products. It is a profitable market 
throughout—a concentrated market of 
those who buy freely and pay promptly. 


.' ° . 
/\merican Magazine 


Largest 25¢ General Magazine in the World - + + + Average Circulation More Than 2,100,000 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 Park Ave., New York. Publishers of; COLLIER’S .. WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ..THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE... THE COUNTRY HOME 
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Copr. 1936, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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veloped,” and “as clean as sunshine 
itself,"’ is the way Nesco regards the 
broiler. Since it won't spatter or 
fume, it is perfect for small apart- 
ments, the company claims. 


Volunteer Ad Control 

The Proprietary Association is lin- 
ing up a committee of chemists, medi- 
cal directors and other technicians on 
the staffs of member-manufacturers 
of packaged medicines to scrutinize 
advertising embodying therapeutic 
claims. 

“No one is better qualified to check 
the advertising claims of packaged 
drug products than the scientists under 
whose oe these products are 
compounded,” states Frank A. Blair, 
president of the PA. He points out 
that many manufacturers have set up 
committees of scientists within their 
Organizations to cooperate with ad 


writers in furnishing scientific data. 
In some instances no provision was 
made for reviewing the copy after it 
was written by the laymen writers. It 
is this discrepancy which the PA’s 
Scientific Section hopes to overcome. 

The PA organized a system of vol- 
untary ad control for its industry more 
than two years ago through an ad- 
visory committee. This committee has 
reviewed more than 15,000 pieces of 
copy submitted by members and non- 
members. Submissions this year have 
doubled those of 1935, reports Earle 
A. Meyer, executive secretary. 


Air, Oil Convene in March 


National Oil Burner and Air Con- 
ditioning Exposition and convention 
will be held at Philadelphia, March 
15-19. For the past 14 years the 
American Oil Burner Association and 

(Continued on page 951) 


Sells 6 Carloads of Ice Boxes 
in City of 63,000 Population 


Vigorous competition can be a blessing in disguise. Because 


electric refrigerators forced Brockton Ice & Coal Co. to 


overhaul its methods for selling ice boxes, this company has 


doubled its unit sales in two years. 


N a city of 63,000 population with 
only small surrounding towns, 
with plenty of mechanical te- 
frigerator competition and with 

irregular employment conditions in 
the shoe factories, the Brockton Ice & 
Coal Co., Brockton, Mass., this year 
has sold six carloads of ice refriger- 
ators, representing 425 units. Of 
these, 360 units were domestic boxes, 
which averaged about $65 per unit 
sale. 

In 1935 this company sold four car- 
loads; in 1934, three carloads. An 
interesting angle of the situation is 
that this company has replaced many 
mechanical refrigerators with their ice 
units. 

Primarily, the company has chased 
away the bugaboos of the ice refriger- 
ation industry, placing their industry 
on a competitive basis with mechanical 
units. Dirty ice has been replaced 
with clean, artificial ice. Dirty, drippy 
kitchen deliveries are now replaced 
with spotless icing by the use a de- 
livery bag which abolishes all spotting 
and dripping. 

Another bugaboo, emptying the ice 
pan, is entirely done away with, be- 
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cause each unit is connected with a 
drain, excepting under unusual condi- 
tions where a 14-quart pan, painted 
black to match the base of the refriger- 
ator, is used. And whereas the old 
boxes had to be re-iced daily, these 
units operate on a five-day re-icing 
plan. 

Due primarily to efficient promotion 
and publicity, this company has fur- 
thered the acceptance of ice refriger- 
ation to the extent that its ice business, 
instead of suffering the general loss 
which has accompanied the rise of the 
mechanical refrigerator, has increased 
in gratifying proportions, with 30 tra- 
ditionally blue trucks devoted to ice 
deliveries. 

One of the firm’s profitable stunts 
was to prove the healthfulness of ice 
refrigeration by keeping a rabbit in 
one of their units for three weeks. 
Since there is always some public re- 
sentment over such an experiment 
done publicly, the company conducted 
it at their offices, out of public view. 

At the end of three weeks the rabbit 
was removed and examined by a veter- 
inary who reported “the best of 
health.” The rabbit and the unit in 


which it was kept were then shown 
publicly, with a large newspaper ad- 
vertisement to whet the curiosity of 
Brockton folks. The “healthy rabbit” 
theme sold many a unit and proved a 
stumbling block for mechanical te- 
frigeration salesmen. 

For another promotion, an ice re- 
frigerator was exhibited in a local 
theatre, the box and the unmelted ice 
after five days being given away at the 
theatre. 

National Ice Week, May 18-23, 
provided the company with an oppor- 
tunity to tie-in its 50th year in busi- 
ness with the theme, “the blue wagons 
celebrating their 50th anniversary.” 
Advertisements presented a history of 
ice refrigeration, proudly proclaimed 
the fact that the Brockton Co. had 
sold three carloads of their modern ice 
refrigerators in two and a half months, 
and announced that any adult register- 
ing at the company’s offices would 
have an opportunity to win the Cooler- 
ator ice box given away by Brockton 
to celebrate the “week.” 

The company invades all local fairs, 
expositions and cooking events, where 
such is possible. Newspaper advertis- 
ing is used generously, and each of the 
30 delivery trucks carries a poster, 
changed in theme and in color com- 
bination each month for greater pro- 
ductiveness. These posters cost the 
company nearly as much as their news- 
paper advertising, but they are con- 
sidered valuable. 


Route Men Get No “Cut” 


In spite of the prevalence of com- 
missions to route salesmen for sales 
and leads, these route men receive 
none. For two years these men did 
receive commissions on sales, but the 
plan was dropped at the beginning of 
the current year. Sales in 1936 have 
exceeded those of any other year in 
the history of the company, which de- 
bunked the commission idea so far as 
this company operates. 

The commission fees of previous 
years, however, were used to pay the 
salary and expenses of a matronly type 
of woman who spent full time on the 
road, visiting housewives, selling ice 
refrigeration. The mother of two 
boys, a good cook, and a previous pur- 
chaser of an ice refrigerator from the 
Brockton concern, she has talked the 
language of the housewife. 

One of the company’s biggest sales 
themes is built around the fact that ice, 
in one of their modern refrigerators, 
maintains the same square area even 
when melted down to a piece one inch 
in thickness, whereas the square area 
of the base of the ice in other boxes 
is reduced one-half, one-quarter, etc., 
reducing the food protection. 
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increase sales 


In this sales-eye view of your retail outlets, “X” 
marks the spots where sales-helpers belong... 
a check-list of tested ways to help your dealers 
sell your product. 


“US” produces materials that transform these 
spots into “stop-and-buy” signs in store traffic. 
And, “US” Unified Service co-ordinates sales- 
spot advertising ...in idea...in beauty of 


UNITED STATES PRINTING €& LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


AND DIVISIONS. .. 


HOME OFFICE: 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES: 


314 BEECH ST. ... CINCINNATI 


color reproduction . . . in better co-operation 
from your dealers. 


e You'll Want "Check Chart X" 
Send for “CHECK CHART X”, discussing 


ideas that may help you answer the eternal 
question, “‘How to increase sales’. No charge 
or obligation. 


® e e AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
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American Red o.. 


Ww" an appeal to the humoneness in human hearts that 
is general in its approach yet specific in its application, 
this poster catches and holds the attention and spirit of the 
nineteen thirty-six Roll Call. “Join the American Red Cross.” 


We specialize in supplying the right type of advertising material to 
meet your merchandising requirements. Call an American representative. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC 


OF THE UNITED STATES PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
20 Providence St. 60! Amherst St. 221 N. La Salle St. 


CLEVELAND 
1104 Leader Bldg. 


The design for the nine- 
teen thirty-six American Red 
Cross Roll Call 20x30 and 
24-sheet posters was select- 
ed in open competition. 

American takes pride 
in again being selected 
to assist in the noble 
work of the Red Cross. 


DIVISION 


NEW YORK 
52 E. 19th St. 
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Portable Films Thaw Icy Prospects 


for Counter lee Cream Freezer 


AA ALES closed on one call.” 
“Riveted entire attention of 
prospects otherwise impossible 
to obtain.’’ “Prospects all set 

to buy from a competitor switched 

over to us,” 

Such are some of the results which 
Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago, is get- 
ting from sound slide films. The firm 
makes soda fountains, ice cream freez- 
ers, bar fixtures and similar equipment. 
It is using the “portable theatre’’ to 
tell the story of its counter freezers 
and fountains, working through dis- 
tributors who are supplied the pictures 
and sound records without charge. 
Distributors pay for the outfit, an 
Illustravox Salesmaker. Bastian-Bless- 
ing produced the films under the 
supervision of O. J). McClure, of the 
O. J. McClure Institute of Salesman- 
ship. 

Charles E. Knight, B-B sales man- 
ager, describes a typical incident of 
this resultful method of sales presenta- 
tion: 

“In company with one of our dis- 
tributors I was driving through Prince- 
ton, W. Va., one day last Spring. As 
we passed a prosperous looking drug 
store I suggested that we drop in and 
talk to the proprietor. The distributor 
replied, ‘Oh, I know him. He isn’t a 
prospect at all. He wouldn't even 
listen.’ 


“Keep Out” into“Come on In!” 


“I insisted, and we went in. The 
first thing I noticed was a sign over 
the prescription room door, ‘No ad- 
mittance without invitation.’ The pro- 
prietor indicated promptly that he had 
no time to give us, explaining that he 
was just out of the hospital and wasn’t 
feeling any too good. 

“We managed to get across to him 
that we had some pictures which had 
to do with drug store merchandising 
and that they were worth any drug- 
gist’s time. His eye followed the 
black projector case. We saw that his 
curiosity was piqued. After a few 
more words he i. wr us into the back 
room to show them. 

“We showed the slide film, and he 
listened intently to the sales talk on 
the record. When it was completed 
he asked, simply, ‘How much does the 
ice cream freezer cost?’ 

“I told him that I would give him 
the complete information in written 
form and filled out a contract in detail. 
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“Too good to be true”—but it is true that sound slide pic- 


tures are opening innumerable doors, and closing sales on 


one call, for Bastian-Blessing, of Chicago. 


Voices that speak dealers’ language and dialect describe the profitable ice cream freezer. 


Handing it to him I said, ‘Look this 
over at your leisure. A man will be 
through here again in a few weeks. 
I'll have him drop in. If you want 
the freezer, sign this and hand it to 
him. He will give you no further 
sales talk.’ 

“The druggist read the contract over 
and asked, ‘If I put in an order, how 
long will it take to get the freezer 
here?’ I told him about two weeks. 
He picked up a fountain pen and 
signed his name. Then he handed me 
the contract with the remark, ‘Well, 
then, I might as well order it right 
now.’ 

“It was one of the quickest and 
easiest orders I have ever taken and 
totaled about $1,500. Without the 
pictures I never would have had a 
ghost of a chance to give him a sales 
talk.” 

This particular picture has to do 
with the White-Knight counter freezer. 
It is not a motion picture, but a series 
of still pictures on standard commer- 
cial film. The operator stands behind 
it and pulls a string to move the film 
up a frame at a time. The picture is 
thrown on an opaque glass screen in 
the top of the case which stands up- 
right when the apparatus is in 
operation. 


Pictures of various purchasers of the 
equipment sold by Bastian-Blessing are 
shown in the film and the recorded 
voice speaks their story. These drug- 
gists, candy store owners and soft 
drink operators are from the North, 
South, East and West. Southern, Ger- 
man, Italian and other dialects come 
out of the Magnavox speaker. 

One who gives his bit of testimony 
is George Norris, of Olathe, Kan., 2 
druggist. It is an inspiring bit of 
testimony, too. Mr. Norris tells how 
he was fumbling along, with a mott- 
gage and no profits, for several years 
until he bought a B-B counter freezer. 

Since then, he says, he has paid off 
the mortgage on his home, nearly 
$9,000 in business debts and has 
bought an automobile. Mr. Knight 
produced a letter from Luther B. 
Brady, B-B distributor in Kansas City. 
Mr. Brady wrote that he was showing 
the picture on his Salesmaker to a 
Kansas City prospect when the man’s 
wife spoke up. 

“That sounds too good to be true. 
Let’s drive down to Olathe and talk 
to Mr. Norris.” 

They went and he opened his books 
to them. He showed the records of 
his sales and of his profits. An order 
for a freezer and a 120-gallon harden- 
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A recent survey of the factors that de- 


cide advertising space buyers in their selec- 


tion of a magazine shows Buying Power of 


readers, Volume of Circulation of the mag- 
azine, and the Prestige and Influence of the 
magazine to outweigh all other factors. 

Such intelligent selection has been 
responsible for the amazing advertising 
gains of MILL & FACTORY. 

MILL & FACTORY has risen to 
leadership by the sheer force of editorial 
power. Because it presents the news and 
the depths of the Industrial World first, 


LEADERSHIP BUILT ON MERIT 


completely and authoritatively, it travels 
direct to men with the buying power and 
deciding influence. For much the same 
reason it has greatest circulation among 
the men you have to sell. And because 
it has cut deeper to the bone and sinew 
of the problems of Industry, it possesses 
commanding prestige among its readers. 

Your advertising is being starved of 
readership—if it is not in MILL & 
FACTORY. Advertising Offices: New 
York, 205 E. 42nd Street. Chicago, 
333 North Michigan Avenue. 


CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION | 


es 


ing cabinet came through a few days 
afterward. 

One of the difficult problems is to 
get the ear of druggists, bakers and 
operators of other long-hour busi- 
nesses. During working hours they 
are much occupied. One-half of the 
B-B sales in the freezer line, according 
to Mr. Knight, are made between the 
hours of 8 p.m. and midnight, very 
often in a back room away from the 
crowd, or in the home of the prospect. 

P. B. Conn, district sales manager, 
recently visited Denver to call on 
Edwin F. Barnes, distributor. Mr. 
Barnes suggested that the Green Mill 
Pastry Shop, conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Sherman, ought to be a 
prospect for a White-Knight counter 
freezer. They called on them and 
found them both extremely busy. 

Arrangements were made to show 
the talking slide-film that night in the 
Sherman home. It was done and the 
four sat around until 11 o'clock talk- 
ing freezers. There was nothing to 
interrupt them. All of their minds 
were continuously on the same sub- 
ject. A few days later Mr. Barnes got 
the order. 


Sells While Prospect Shaves 


A. E. Hall, a Pacific Coast salesman, 
reports: 

“Here's a little story of how I sold 
a new White-Knight soda fountain to 
the Lost River Dairy, Inc., in Klamath 
Falls, Ore. I got into town early in 
the morning and, learning that Mr. 
Hardenbrook was still at his home, I 
went there. I found him shaving, and 
while he completed that job I was 
setting up the machine. 

“With his wife present I showed 
him the picture in the dining room. 
When I had finished he simply stated, 
‘Well, I guess there isn’t anything 
more to say. How soon can you get 
one here?’ His order was in the mail, 
with cash deposit, within two hours 
after I entered Klamath Falls.” 

It is a common occurrence, says Mr. 
Knight, to have salesmen report that 
the slide film, with sound, has liter- 
ally pulled sales “out of the fire’— 
sales secured after the prospect had 
practically decided on some other 
make of freezer. 

The strength of the presentation, 
very likely, lies in seeing the picture 
of some other druggist, baker, or 
dealer similarly situated in life, and 
then hearing his voice come on telling 
facts entirely understandable to the 
prospect. The voice says: 

“This is what a White-Knight 
freezer did for my business.” Then 
he talks increased gallonage, reduced 
costs and profits made. 

Then at the end, a voice speaking 
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for the Bastian-Blessing company gets 
right down to brass tacks. It talks 
about lower costs per gallon . . . less 
shrinkage . . . more flavors . . . not just 
the same old ice creams . . . distinctive 
products . . . sherbets and ices... 
frozen suckers . . . chocolate coated 
bars .. . freshness of product . . . sales 
helps including displays cards, counter 
cards, window streamers, back bar dis- 
plays . . . newspaper advertising copy 

. and again more profits! 

‘Your other business rises with your 


increased ice cream and fountain 
sales!’’ says the voice. It is deftly ar- 
ranged and convincing. 

At present B-B is outfitting dis- 
tributors with a pair of films, ‘The 
White-Knight Saves the Day,” and 
“The Super-Modern Fountain.” Pro- 
jector is carried in a case smaller than 
a suitcase, can be operated by either 
AC or DC current. Electro-Acoustic 
Products Co., Fort Wayne, subsidiary 
of Magnavox, manufactures the IIlus- 
travox Salesmaker. 


e * oy 
Advertising Campaigns 
Old and New Products as Promoted in ‘agua 

Magazines, Radio, Billboards and Displays 


De Soto’s Biggest 


De Soto division of Chrysler Motors 
launches the largest newspaper cam- 
paign in its history to give the new 
models a flying start. Nearly 600 
papers with a circulation of 35,000,- 
000 will carry the story. 

Supplementing the daily barrage 
will be copy in an extensive group of 
magazines and trade journals, plus 
spot radio, and participation in 
Chrysler's Major Bowes Amateur 
Hour on CBS. Also outdoor bill- 
boards ‘‘in all major cities of the U. 
Ss.” 

Sales were hiked 60% in 1936 over 
'35, and with extra ad pressure ap- 
plied De Soto hopes to do even better 
in the coming year. 

J. Stirling Getchell’s Detroit office 
is at the wheel. 


Pullman Woos Public 


Just twice in its 77 years of “mak- 
ing down” uppers and lowers has the 
Pullman Co., Chicago, advertised on 
a national scale. Shortly before the 
World War a limited campaign to 


ge 


NOW SHOWING 


= NEW Low p 


consumers was started. Martial music 
ended it. Then last Spring newspaper 
and magazine copy told of a rate re- 
duction. Neither attempt was of the 
size and length which the company is 
now undertaking. 

Running through 1937, Pullman's 
current recital of sleeping car comfort, 
safety, and convenience will appear in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Collier's, Life, American Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, Redbook, Good House- 
keeping, National Geographic, Es- 
quire, a list of women’s magazines, 
and in business papers. Reinforcing 
ads will run in a group of teachers’ 
publications. Finally, a dozen or so 
railroad magazines will repeat the con- 
sumer appeals to Pullman and railway 
employes. 

Like the railroads, to whose for 
tunes Pullman cars are coupled for 
good or ill, a reduction in rates has 
brought increased patronage to the 
berth business. The first nine months 
of this year showed a 15.4% rise over 
1935. The latter year had jumped 
18.9% from the low of 1933. 

“There are about 5,800 Pullman 
cars in daily operation,” says George 


7 V8; For 1937 
RJCES 


Two of Each: Two agencies, N. W. Ayer & Sons and McCann-Erickson, handled the 

announcement of the newest V-8 with optional motor sizes. The theatre marquee 

outdoor poster above will appear in every hamlet and metropolis throughout the 
land. It was executed by Strobridge Lithographing Co., Cincinnati. 
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A. Kelly, vice-president, “with an 
ample reserve to take care of emer- 
gency and seasonal requirements. It is 
our purpose in the current ad cam: 
paign not only to fill these to the limit, 
but also to make it necessary to place 
additional cars in regular service. . 
To introduce to millions who are per- 
haps traveling for the first time the 
great comfort and convenience of Pull- 
man accommodations.” 

Charles Daniel Frey Co. is the 
agency in charge of the account. 

Sleeper buses which have come into 
the picture in recent months and the 
“flying sleepers’ of the air lines are 
generally credited with rousing the 
Pullman management to promote its 
business in paid space. Air lines, too, 
have been informing the public that 
it is possible to sleep at home or in 
hotel beds and get from here-to-there 
with slight loss of time—and this is 
indirectly a blow to Pullman’s patron- 
age. 


Nat. Distillers Raises Ante 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
shoves in more blue chips, thereby in- 
creasing its advertising budget 10% 
—a total of about $4,000,000—for 
next year. Some $3,000,000 of this 
goes to newspapers, the remainder to 
magazines. Trade ads and a miscel- 


lany of sales promotion are in addi- 
tion. 

Crab Orchard straight whisky, low- 
priced leader in volume, takes a 20% 
cut out of the year’s appropriation. 
Town Tavern and Windsor straight 
whiskies, sold through the Penn-Mary- 
land Co., also share heavily in the ad- 
vertising allotment. 

Mount Vernon and Old Overholt 
domestic whiskies, Black and White 
Scotch, and Gilbey’s gin are the 
higher-priced beverages to be pushed 
most vigorously. 

National splits its pushing job 
among several agencies. Arthur Kud- 
ner, Inc., has Crab Orchard, Old 
Overholt, and Mount Vernon. Town 
Tavern and Windsor are in Lawrence 
Fertig & Co.’s hands. Gilbey’s gin 
copy is placed by Topping & Lloyd. 
L. H. Hartman Co. looks out for Black 
and White. 


Hostetter’s Back Again 


When Grandpa felt uneasy in his 
innards, he took a swig of Doc Hos- 
tetter’s stomach bitters. During its 
84 years existence, 30,000,000 bottles 
of the bitters have trickled down the 
gullets of Americans. For the past 15 
years, however, the company has done 
no advertising. 

Reorganized, with Saunders Nor- 


LASTER! 
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SALES 


MAKES 


@ THE ILLUSTRAVOX SALESMAKER* 


A POWERFUL selling tool successfully used by salesmen to 
secure orders for high priced equipment, factory installations or the most 
intangible service where other methods fail. It portrays the advantages of 
the product and proves them with the powerful combination of pictures 
and voice. The success of the Illustravox as a selling medium is definitely 
proved by the experience of over one hundred nationally known merchan- 


disers. Write for more information. 


ELECTRO - ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Subsidiary of The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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vell as president and William H. 
Ingersoll as v.-p., the firm now tests a 
campaign in trade papers and farm 
journals of the Middle West. “After 
six months or so we expect to use 
newspapers exclusively, chiefly in 
smaller towns,’ says Mr. Norvell. 

At present the account is placed di- 
rect. 


Homespun, by Gravy! 

If James Whitcomb Riley were not 
dead, and if Edgar Guest was not 
working for the Household Finance 
Corp. (“Welcome Valley” program 
on NBC), a reader of advertisements 
would swear that one or both of those 
authors writes the Wilken Family 
whisky copy. 

The English, who firmly believe 
that all Americans talk like Farmer 
Corntassel, can point to Wilken 
Family ads in 400-500 dailies for 
confirmation. Indeed the neighborly 
chat of Henry E. Wilken, who stepped 
into his departed Pa’s place as official 
speaker for the Family, is unique in 
the liquor industry. The story of this 
low-priced whisky’s introduction by 
Jos. Finch & Co., Schenley subsidiary, 
has been related before. 

But admen, particularly British 
admen among whom SM has a num- 
ber of subscribers, should smack ap- 
preciative lips over the latest example 
of Harry Wilkin taking pen in hand. 
Hearken: 

“I don’t know whereabouts you per- 
sonally are likely to go on Saturdays and 
holidays and everything—but if you're any- 
ways like us, you kind of itch to get out 
in the air and have some fun. And I'd just 
like to say for taking along on parties and 
things, our Family's whisky sure goes over 

1g. 

“When you're drinking for pleasure, you 
want something that’s got a heap of tasti- 
ness to it. And these Autumn days in par- 
ticular, seeing there’s quite a little bite in 
the wind, your throat wants something 
extra mild—specially if you get to singing 
and hollering like you do at some big 
get-together or other. 

“In the Wilken Family whisky you're 
going to find out how elegant the personal 
whisky of an old family of distilling peo- 
ple tastes. . . . And this is our own 
Family's Recipe—the exact same as us 
Wilkens drink amongst ourselves. I'll sure 
bet when you try it, you'll be real mad 
you never got to tasting it before now.” 

Endeavoring to ascertain if this 
bucolic Happy Thought was written 
by an ex-plowboy with the barnyard 
aroma still clinging to his boots and 
overalls, the Inquiring Reporter was 
told by a discreet officer that “Lord & 
Thomas is responsible for all Wilken 
Family copy. The campaign will con- 
tinue indefinitely.” There lurks a 
sneaking suspicion that the b’gosh copy 
is by a custom-tailored Park Avenuer 
whose nearest approach to “the sticks” 
is a Trans-Lux. 
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selling organizations are buzzing with thoughts 
like this— 


“I wonder whether we'll stick on the—— 
schedule? That means 12 pages (or 20,000 
lines) .” 

“Did we tell our story right to the right 
man—and at the right time?” 

“They said ‘Yes’ but they weren't very 
enthusiastic.” 


But now the decisions are out of the hands of the 
space selling organizations and in the hands of in- 
terested, hard-to-reach Executives in inner offices 

which usually means Sales Executives, because 
theyre closest to their mar- 
kets, and advertising is a 
marketing tool which may 
make or break. 

No matter how thorough- 
ly the sales job on a pub- 
lication has been handled 
by representatives, and 


professional advertising 


A BRIGHT STAR IN SPACE Selection 


Right at this very moment a great many space 


men—now the Company Executives have the 
final “Yes” or “No.” IT’S THEIR MONEY. 

And today, more than ever before, we find the 
important Sales Executive “knowing his onions” 
rather thoroughly in space selection. He attends 
personally to getting his money’s worth, as well 
he might—advertising space alone represents a 
large proportion of his marketing appropriation. 

Several thousand important Sales Executives 
have been accumulating impressions all year 
long about various advertising media; they are 
the $4 a year subscribers to Sales Management. 
They've been educated through SM’s marketing 
studies, its various surveys on media and markets, 
and last but not least, through a great many pages 
of advertising on specific 
media. 

Think about this time 
next year, and in the same 
breath consider the advan- 
tages of 12 pages in Sales 
Management. It’s influen- 
tial promotion money well 
spent. 


YOUR OPEN DOOR jo the SALES EXECUTIVE 
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ACCIDENT 


Laurels Go to 
These Outdoor 


Poster Designs 


Tomorrow's Billboards: Reproduced herewith are the winners 
of the first five prizes in the design competition for 24-sheet 
posters sponsored by Outdoor Advertising, Inc. Art directors 
of recognized advertising agencies were invited to submit sug- 
gested poster designs for the product of a client of their agency. 


From 199 submitted designs, 150 were winnowed and _ ex- 
hibited at Rockefeller Center. After studying these, the judges 
selected 15 as worthy of top-ranking honors. In addition to 
the first five prizes. ten other awards of $100 each were be- 
stowed. A committee consisting of Bruce Barton, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, Paul L. Cornell, Henry T. Ewald, Turner Jones, Jonas 
Lie, Raymond Loewy, H. K. MeCann, Eugene G. Steinhof, 
Walter Dorwin Teague, and Paul B. West. weighed, sifted, and 
selected the final winners 


PS le FF 
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Number Four: (Above) M. H. Kates, of McCann-Erickson, New 
York, was the recipient of fourth honor, $250, for his Ritz 
(National Biscuit Co.) cracker poster. 

Number Five: Below is the fifth prize-winner created by John 
J. Hisley, of Morse International, Ine., New York, as a sug- 
gested poster for Vick’s Vaporub. He received $250 for his 
conception. 

] D 
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CHEST COLDS 
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First Prize: John Zwinak, of 
Young & Rubicam, won first 
award of $3.000 with his de- 
sign for a Travelers Insurance 
Co. poster, reproduced at left. 
Over 1,000 guests visited the 
private preview at Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 


Number Two: (Above) William Clancy, of the Campbell- 

Ewald Co., Detroit, received second prize of $1,000 for his 

suggested Chevrolet Motors poster. Like the other winners, it 

may be read at a glance by passing pedestrians or motorists, 
puts over a single point forcefully. 


” 


gp now you're talking 
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Number Three: (Above) Third award of $500 went to Stanford 
Briggs, of MeCann-Erickson, New York, for his Ford V-8 con- 
ception. It features human interest. 


The Judges Make Up Their Minds: Some of the artists and 
admen who served on the award committee are caught by the 
camera as they argued about the 150 designs. From left to right 
they are: Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer; Paul B. 
We:-t, of the A. N. A.; Jonas Lie, of the National Academy of 
Design; Mrs. Risa Heyman, secretary of the Outdoor Adver- 
ti-ing Design Exhibition; Raymond Loewy, industrial designer: 
Henry T. Ewald, of Campbell-Ewald; and half obscured behind 
the latter, H. K. MeCann, of McCann-Erickson. 
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C. & S. Launch New 
“Tailor-made” Coffee 


in New Orleans Area 
(Continued from page 895) 


a pound of coffee free for ten empty 
bags returned to the grocer from which 
the coffee was purchased. New Or- 
leans roasters inaugurated this feature 
several years ago; and all local brands, 
as well as those marketed by the chain 
stores, make similar offers. Another 
potent sales builder for local coffee 
firms has been a variety of premium 
offers. Three of New Orleans’ “Big 
Four’’ among the coffee roasters fea- 
ture premiums. Though Chase & 
Sanborn offers no premiums, Mr. Jac- 
obson intimated that they might do 
so later on if they felt that it were nec- 
essary. 

In order to derive full benefit from 
the full-hour radio program broad- 
cast through the local NBC outlet, 
Chase & Sanborn devised the idea of 
having the local station cut in on 
Graham McNamee’s two commercials 
on each program, making announce- 
ments especially written for the New 
Orleans audience and stressing the 
points emphasized in the newspaper 
advertising. 

With the apparent intention of 
steering clear of the crowded food 
pages which appear in the Friday and 
Saturday morning editions locally, 
Chase & Sanborn have scheduled in- 
sertions almost wholly for Thursday 
mornings, which are near the week- 
ends when buying is heaviest but are 
days when advertisements are certain 
of full visibility. 


Does Business Want 


Return of NRA? 


In the December 15 issue 
SALES MANAGEMENT will pre- 
sent the 37th MRCA survey— 
and one of great current interest 
and importance. Presidents of 
some of America’s leading cor- 
porations tell what was good 
and what was bad about NRA, 
and state whether or not they 
would like to see NRA come 
back—with modifications, of 
course. The Blue Eagle has been 
pretty generally damned—but 
you'll be surprised by some of 
these comments based on experi- 
ence before, during, and after 
the codes. 


Four in the Act 


... but only one in the spot 


You’d shudder at the thought of using only one 
newspaper or one magazine in a national cam- 
paign. Yet, why persist with mooselike audac- 
ity in using only the New York outlet of any 
one major network in the wealthiest market on 
earth? Supplement that network show now 
with WOR. Only WOR’s complete and in- 
tensive coverage can give you immediate ac- 
cess to a people who are responsible for 22% 
of this nation’s furniture sales; 28% of all ap- 
parel sales. A people who consume food to the 
sweet tune of 24% of this nation’s total. Our 
story, “New York is Not a One-Night Stand,” 
will send your treasurer skipping down the hall 
for the very necessary appropriation. Write for 


it today to WOR’s office, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 
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you KNOW they want 


BEETLEWARE 


ie beauty of using Beetleware pre- 
miums is that you know people want 
them. Noguessing about that. Beetleware 
items are always popular. Their pulling 
power has been proven again and again. 
It’s because Beetleware is colorful, easy 
to handle, attractive. Why not cash in on 
its popularity? You'll find a premium to 
fit your purpose and your budget in the 
NEW BEETLEWARE CATALOGUE, recently 
issued. Write or *phone for your copy. 


Beetle Products Division of American Cyanamid Company 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Beetleware 


It's Ali Color and in All Colors 
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Food and Drug Bill Will 
Bear Joint Sponsorship of 
Copeland and Chapman 


Chapman can win Administration approval for Copeland— 


Lobbies prepare to fight for and against O’Mahoney Licens- 


ing Bill—ICC probably will veto railroad rate increase. 


Washington, November 25. 

ECENT statements by Admin- 

istration adherents lend cre- 

dence to the rising rumor that 

Food and Drug legislation 

will be placed on the must list this 
| session. 

| But it now seems likely, too, that 

ithe bill will bear the name of Mr. 


| ~ ~ . 

|Chapman, Congressional Representa- 
|tive from Kentucky, rather than that 
of Dr. Copeland from the Empire 
| State of New York. But the bill will 
|be the same. For not only have Ad- 
ministration spokesmen come out in 
favor of the bill, but a recent letter 
from Mr. Ole Salthe to several inter- 
\ested parties shows that Mr. Chapman 
and Dr. Copeland are getting their 
heads together. In this manner, then, 
the President will be spared support- 
ing Senator Copeland’s bill, while at 
[the same time Senator Copeland, 
|through Congressman Chapman, will 
|have his bill receive Administration 
approval. 

| Mr. Salthe’s letter follows: 

| “Immediately after the adjournment of 
the last Congress, Senator Copeland 
announced that it was the purpose of Con- 
gressman Chapman and himself to intro- 
duce at the beginning of the next session 
of Congress an entirely new Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic bill. The bill will be pre- 
pared with the aid of the legislative coun- 
sels of the Senate and House, entirély 
independent of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“Senator Copeland asked that I assist 
in getting together material for a draft of 
such a bill. 

“The intention and purpose of this new 
bill is to strengthen the existing Food and 
Drug laws and give greater protection to 
the consuming public against deceptive, 
fraudulent, and injurious products, but at 
the same time to adopt a bill under which 
legitimate industry can live and enjoy bet- 
ter competitive conditions. 

“We have all learned much from criti- 
cisms, justified and unjustified, of previous 
bills introduced. Before this bill is actu- 
ally introduced, we are hopeful that we can 
obtain constructive suggestions which can 
be used in its preparation. 

“In view of your interest in food, drug, 
and cosmetic legislation, I would appreciate 


receiving any suggestions or proposals you 
might care to make. Please address me at 
250 West 57th Street, New York.” 


Mr. Salthe was associated with 
Senator Copeland when the latter was 
in charge of the public health of the 
State of New York. It was at that 
time that the idea of food and drug 
legislation was conceived. Ever since 
then Copeland has had hope of getting 
an adequate measure through the Con- 
gress and approved by the President. 
During the past two Congresses it has 
seemed as if success would certainly 
smile on him. But each time some- 
thing intervened to prevent it. This 
year, with the companion bill intro- 
duced by Representative Chapman in 
the House at the same time it is in- 
troduced in the Senate, it seems that 
he cannot fail. For every indication 
is that the President will lend his sup- 
port to the identical Chapman measure 
and place it on his must list of legisla- 
tion. 

Already the bill has been drafted. 
Already some members of the impor- 
tant Senate Commerce Committee have 
considered it. Already the wheels 
within wheels are moving—moving, it 
seems certain, toward success at this 
session. 


NRA by Any Other Name? 


Perhaps the most important meas- 
ure, however, to come before the 
Congress this year will be a proposal 
for coordinating industry and govern- 
ment—even though certain members 
of industry might be disinclined to 
think that a plan based on the same 
idea as the old NRA is a plan of “‘co- 
ordination.” But some regulatory 
measure seems certainly indicated. 

Probably the President at this mo- 
ment hasn’t anything definite in mind 
along lines of labor-industry legisla- 
tion. But that does not mean that the 
President is without objectives or that 
he is closed to suggestions. Proof of 
this pudding is in the midnight oil 
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being burned. The President indi- 
cated it might be a good idea for the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate to examine more closely the 
O'Mahoney Federal Licensing bill in- 
troduced in the last Congress. A new 
printing of the measure was made for 
Committee study. 

The bill itself is probably much 
more drastic than any which will be 
adopted. But should the licensing 
proposal be adopted many think it 
would be an opening wedge to a so- 
cialized industry. It will, of course, 
meet with a great deal of opposition. 
Already the lobbies in Washington are 
bridling, both for and against. But 
whether a licensing bill or no, cer- 
tainly some measure to give the Gov- 
ernment supervisory regulations over 
industry is assured. The NRA by any 
other name. And some people are 
going to think it smells no sweeter. 

Of course labor is for the measure. 
As a matter of fact labor at the present 
moment might be compared to a 
pouter pigeon. The internal strife in 
labor ranks is considered to be not at 
all detrimental to the prospect of get- 
ting pro-labor legislation through the 
Congress. The President has already 
and more than once indicated his 
laborial leanings. 

Added to the labor troubles for 
legislative consideration this year will 
be certain railroad bills. 


Railroads See Black Clouds 


The railroads themselves look to see 
more than a single cloud across their 
sun this coming year in spite of the 
brilliant prospects for increased rev- 
enues. 

The chief dark cloud is the dubious 
outlook for rate increases comparing 
with emergency surcharges expiring 
December 31. The current rail 
finance investigation is not seen too 
kindly, and the increased talk about 
government ownership and control 
doesn’t add any joy to the perspective 
view. 

The roads’ request for rate adjust- 
ments which would net them an es- 
timated increase of $100,000,000 an- 
nually will be bitterly fought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
beginning January 6. Meanwhile 
emergency tariffs will have expired. 
It is extremely unlikely that anything 
near the rate increases wanted will be 
granted. 

The investigation by Senator 
Wheeler’s Committee, perhaps start- 
ing prior to the convening of Con- 
gress, will wash in public what the 
Senator thinks to be a lot of dirty 
linen in the financing of the railroads 
and in their banker control. 

The results of the rate fight and 
the financing revelations will be the 
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match to the tinder box of rail legis- 
tion proposals. The Administration, 
from present indications, will remain 
luke-warm on almost any rail pro- 
posal, and so it is unlikely that any 
drastic measure of any kind will pass. 
But there are certain to be one or 
more bills providing for Federal own- 
ership or control. Meanwhile the 
economic pickup is expected to re- 
flect itself further in additional road 
earnings. 

The Supreme Court heard John 
Davis argue for the Associated Press 
recently in the news service suit 
against radio station KVOS of Bell- 
ingham, Wash. The radio station is 


owned by the Bellingham newspaper, 
the Herald. The paper has an Asso- 
ciated Press franchise. But in spite of 
this the AP charges the radio station 
with pirating news from the AP 
tickers and member papers. To print 
it is one thing. But to broadcast it, 
according to John Davis and the AP, 
is quite another. 

As this is written the “nine old 
men” have not yet announced whether 
they concur in this belief or not. Nor 
is there indication, of course, when 
the opinion will be handed down. 
But when it comes it should be more 
than casually interesting. 

Another measure to come before 


specialists. 


10 E. 43rd St. 


Do You Buy A Whole Man 
—or % of a Man? 


Filling jobs and weighing human values 
is no amateur's work. 


by personality, to hire only on the 
basis of past performance is to risk 
buying just 2/3 of a man. 


Only by careful analysis of personality, 
performance and POTENTIAL does 
one get the whole man. 


Employment belongs in the hands of 
We invite you to consult 


us on your personnel problems. 


‘LOIRE BROPHY 


Employment Counsellor 


To be swayed 


Mu. 2-0083 
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(November and year to date 


Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


Class 

1. Automobiles 
: ee nr 
a MeN ata sual mie grea Gee dh se aw Sins 
4. Communication 

5. Electrical Household “Equipment 

6. Electrical Structural Equipment 
Financial 
8. Foods sn eeleeeee 
9. Food Beverages peat 
10. Beers, Wines and Liquors : 
11. Confections , 
12. House Furnishings 
13. Kitchen Supplies ....... 
14. Soaps, Cleansers ..... 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches ; 
ee oak atria et ee ee mewn 
17. Office Supplies sais 7? 

6 TO es ke hg 
19. Radios Terrerrcrriraerlrerrrreee ‘ 
20. Smoking Materials Fk a eal atte 
Sporting Goods ...... ve Ke 
Structural Materials .............. 
ee a re 
Re ener eaene 
Medical Supplies ...... 

Travel and Accommod: tions 
Miscellaneous 


AY mewn 


TI oo a dal tes ia i a ele cee 


Increase, % 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 104 


weeklies and semi-monthlies for October an 
All figures are based on one- 


incuding Vogue for November. 
time or single insertion rates. 


ublications, 13 


99 monthlies 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 
November January-November October January-October 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 le 
$496.5 $467.8 $11,333.4 $8,428.2 $694.0 $665.6 $3,467.8 $2,797 
888.2 $52.7 7,459.9 5,951.1 469.4 387.0 934.8 . 3 502. - 
765.3 574.9 5,935.9 4,810.2 50.9 38.0 275.4 340.6 
121.5 64.7 815.8 735.0 — — —- 29.5 
$33.0 249.7 4,291.6 3,618.2 1.0 6.7 152.6 274.4 
74.7 84.1 900.4 447.3 — — — —_ 
140.7 360.2 3,575.8 3,143.0 53.3 33.5 411.9 360.0 
1.855.0 1,709.4 14,477.2 13,943.6 1,131.0 912.5 8,842.7 8,310.8 
156.5 326.3 3,968.1 3,663.0 394.2 307.6 3,650.3 2,448.6 
500.8 305.4 3,600.0 3,223.8 —_ _ —_ — 
132.9 py ae 1,246.6 1,207.1 33.9 133.4 978.1 1,042.1 
694.5 550.5 4,142.6 3,539.8 7.0 21.1 192.8 189.8 
240.0 130.3 1,743.2 1,494.8 $7.5 58.1 437.4 306.1 
487.6 398.1 4,865.7 4,650.7 399.6 192.5 2,761.7 1,686.1 
90.0 69.3 516.8 338.6 39.9 44.0 188.1 81.6 
73.0 45.5 502.9 420.6 12.3 — 49.3 — 
290.9 194.2 1,902.2 1,697.1 a7.2 46.8 411.0 151.8 
211.9 144.3 1,340.9 1,103.9 58.9 67.2 300.1 383.5 
263.7 rae Fe 1,567.2 1,174.7 121.5 123.6 1,084.6 835.9 
645.8 463.7 5,939.9 5,601.2 359.0 370.0 3,862.1 2,744.9 
215.7 176.5 1,878.7 1,747.8 —- — — — 
113.8 69.8 1,008.4 Ila —— 4.0 58.9 90.1 
145.6 84.2 1,866.0 1,184.9 49.0 34.6 356.0 184.1 
1,996.1 1,427.5 16,132.9 15,129.6 1,002.7 877.2 9,045.6 8,796.3 
906.9 795.7 7,413.5 6,718.6 472.5 478.4 3,963.8 4,758.3 
424.5 283.1 4,145.2 3,552.3 13.8 —-- 48.5 46.1 
1,324.0 1,019.8 12,083.4 9,509.1 1,283.2 76.1 2,884.8 436.1 
$14,290.4 $10, 798.9 $124,355.5 $107,608.2 $6,722.9 $4,878.8 $47,359.6 $39,798.2 
31.74 15.56 37.79 18.99 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
broadcasting carried over the networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 
Mutual Broadcasting System for 1936. 


Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
The figures cover facil- 


ities only and do not include talent. 


the Court might possibly resolve itself 
into a national problem. One phase, 
unemployment compensation, of social 
security might have been hard hit by 
an adverse decision of the Supreme 


Court on the New 
York State unemploy- Hawk 
ment compensation law. 

Credit Lobby Organized 

National Association of Credit Men 
is asking contributions in the 122 cities 
where affiliated associations operate to 
finance the establishment of credit 
clinics in those cities for education on 
the safe extension of credit, and to 
make analyses of business conditions 
and failures. 

Declaring that credit losses now run 
into more than a billion dollars annu- 
ally, Edward L. Pilsbury, of New Or- 
leans, president of the NACM, states 
that the organization will by January 
1: Create a lobby in Washington to 
protect credit men’s interests; form 
trade groups to discuss industrial poli- 
cies; enlarge the association’s credit 
interchange service. 
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Sales Executives to Meet 
in New York December 15 
(Continued from page 893) 


Arthur W. Ramsdell, who acts as con- 
fidential sales consultant for several of 
America’s best known manufacturers, 
who will talk on “Profitable Selective 
Selling.” 

The entire meeting is being pre- 
sented as a ‘complete package” for 
six dollars. This covers registration, 
the luncheon, the dinner, etc. A ca- 
pacity attendance is expected. Prefer- 
ence will be given to members of the 
Federation, of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York and of other or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. Their guests will be accepted 
insofar as available capacity permits. 
Company and sales executives not now 
qualifying as members of the Federa- 
tion or organization affiliated with it, 
but who desire to attend, are invited 
to communicate with Federation head- 
quarters at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Program Committee for the 


Federation includes Warren Rishel, 
chairman: Chester McCall and Merrill 
Sands. The Program Committee for 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York includes Frank Coutant, chair- 
man; Frank Goodell, W. Wadsworth 
Wood, John Zellers and Fen Doscher. 

In the preliminary announcement 
under the heading of ‘‘Looking at the 
Consumers of Tomorrow,” the follow- 
ing comment appears: 


“Every wide-awake sales executive recog- 
nizes that the ultimate consumers are the 
real bosses of American business. Sales 
executives must therefore pay vital atten- 
tion to consumer habits, acceptances and 
trends. The underlying note of the forth- 
coming semi-annual meeting will be based 
upon recognition of this incontrovertible 
truth. The presentation throughout will be 
both enlightening and practical. Your at- 
tendance will endow you with added wis- 
dom, increased vision and a wealth of 
usable ideas. . . . 

“Today the successful sales executive must 
be looking ever at tomorrow. In his quest 
of vision of what the future holds and of 
what to do about it, he must continually 
study all angles of his own business and 
of his own industry. But over and above 
this major-sized job he must also seek 
vision through the study of economic and 
business trends in a broader sense.’ 
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Year Ago | 


A BABY CAME | 
INTO THE SALES” 
MANAGER'S LIFE 


Today it’s GQ] 
4 FULL GROWN ~ 
‘ Factorin / 
.' Building 
Business Helping manufacturers establish a 


premium department, as well as giving 
f 4 impetus to those who have made a start 


in this field, Premium Practice is proving 
itself to be more than a business magazine. 
* onl It is a service institution that knows 
premium merchandising from the view- 
point of both seller and user. 


Nie eke ee 


; ; ; ; ; Premium Practice 
Business and babies are not often discussed in the same light. 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


But when an infant department of a business develops into a 
major domo of the organization that’s another matter. 


} Case histories by the score can be cited whereby firms have 
decided to “try-out this premium business” to sell their mer- 
chandise for premium use as well as over the counter. Invariably 
they make the venture with tongue in cheek, so to speak. And 
just as often they find the “baby” outgrowing its toddling 
clothes, and becoming the source of revenue that proves a signifi- 
cant profit-builder to Business. 


Let PREMIUM 
PRACTICE 


ADD TO YOUR SALES = AND PROFITS THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 
PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


“IE? SABRE 
ATF 9% 


Don’t Blame It All on Copy, 
Maybe the Goods Are at Fault 


There is a too widely held belief that 
every mail-order failure is directly trace- 
able to copy. This is one of the Great 


Myths sedulously fostered by mail-order 
copywriters who seek to magnify the im- 


portance of their craft. Unquestionably, 
copy is a factor—and often the determin- 
ing factor—between success and failure. 


Good copy—and by that I mean copy that 
is psychologically sound—is an essential 
requisite, but not a guarantee of success. 

The idea that a capable mail-order man 
can sell anything to anybody at a profit 
is wholly fallacious. If this were true, all 
of the Brothers in our great fraternity 
would be multi-millionaires. Any honest 
mail-order man will admit that, despite 
his best efforts, his failures outnumber his 
conspicuous successes. 

The simple truth is that 
proposition is of far more 
than the copy. 
fundamentally 
matter very 


the basic 
importance 


If the proposition isn’t 
sound, 
much. 


nothing else will 
Every few days, 
someone writes me 
in effect, “The at- 
tached letter didn’t 
bring the results 
we expected. 
What's the matter 
with it?” Rather 
often we find that 
there isn’t anything 
seriously wrong 
with the letter. The 
copy is fair. The 
arguments are 
sound and logical. 
In such cases we 
can only turn to an 
examination of the 
basic proposition. 

There are a 
number of considerations in the proposi- 
tion which may make it difficult, or per- 
haps even impossible, for any copy appeal 
to produce satisfactory results. First, of 
course, we may be trying to market a 
product or service which is not salable in 
commercial volume. There just aren't a 
sufficient number of people who want the 
item badly enough to trade their money 
for it. I grant that much can be done 
to stimulate desire, but even despite our 
best efforts, there is much unsalable mer- 
chandise. 

Or it may be that the item is salable 
enough, but we aren't reaching our logical 
market. In that case, the list and not the 
copy is at fault. Then, again, the price 
may be out of line. I have often had oc- 
casion to point out to tyros, in recent years, 
that, especially in staple commodities, mail 
order has become more a buying than a 
selling business. Unless you can buy 
shrewdly, and in sufficient volume to ob- 
tain a low price, you cannot hope to re- 
sell at a profit. 

These are just a few of the points that 
should be checked carefully before we 
place all of the blame on copy. 


Maxwell Droke 
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Here’s the Prize Romp Around 
Robin Hood’s Barn,So Help Me 


Our medal for the Most Circuitous 
Sales Letter of the Month (tortoise and 
snail rampant on winding country lane) 
is won, without a serious contender, by a 
manufacturer of trusses. We give you his 
opening paragraph—which doubtless will 
prove sufficient: 

“We are strangers, perhaps, but that 
should not prevent us from being of mu- 
tual interest. We are separated by many 
miles, but that need not interfere with our 
being of mutual benefit. We may be 
strangers, and we may be many miles 
apart, and through this letter and our little 
pamphlet, we are talking to each other. Is 
there not something in this to think about? 
Is it destiny that brings this letter and this 
little book to you? You know the poet 
says, “There is a destiny that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them as we may.’ Is this 
something that comes to you unasked for 
that may save you hours of worry, misery 
and perhaps death: Just think, is it des- 
tiny?” 

Our correspondent may. of course, be 
right in attributing this message to Des- 
tiny, but personally we're inclined to 
credit that “Get Big Mail!” ad we an- 
swered last month. 


If They Use One Product, Why 


Keep All of the Line a Secret? 

Too often the company manufacturing a 
line of products concentrates on one spe- 
cialty to a point where the remainder of 
the family is sadly neglected. Why this 
should be so remains one of the profound 
mysteries of commerce. Obviously, the 
specialty item has advantages in opening 
a new account. But once the customer is 
secured, he certainly should be introduced 
to the family. The man who uses and 
likes our product A certainly is a better- 
than-average prospect for products B, C 
and D. 

It is for this reason that I am especially 
interested in a letter used with consider- 
able success by Magnus Chemical Co.: 

“Now You Can't Say ‘ 

We Haven't Told You 
About All Four! 

“ "Why the h——— didn’t you tell me 
you made an auto soap and showroom 
floor cleaner like Magnus 55-P? I’ve been 
using Magnusol, your motor block and 
chassis cleaner and it’s great. But this 
Magnus 55-P makes my showroom floor 
sparkle and look like a million dollars.’ 
That’s the strong language that a car 
dealer customer of ours greeted us with 
the other day. 

“Then, a garage man said, ‘Say, this 
Magnus hand cleaner is just the thing for 
dirty hands. It leaves them soft and 
smooth. I didn’t know you made anything 
like it. I’ve been using your Magnut ce- 
ment floor cleaner and like it a lot.’ 

“So, maybe we have fallen down. 
Maybe you've been using one of these 
Magnus products and have not known 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


about the others. But vo more for this 
letter brings you the whole story on all 
four! 

“Telling you about them and what 
others say isn't nearly so satisfactory as for 
you to actually test them out for yourself. 
So, here’s as fair an offer as we know how 
to make. Perhaps you have been using 
one of the products. Therefore, pick out 
one other (two others, if you like— but 
one, anyway) and then— 

“We'll send you (you decide which 
trial-size container you want) 

—a 50-lb. drum of Magnut cement floor 

cleaner 92-P. 

—a 5S-gal. drum of Magnusol (43 Ibs.). 
—a 50-lb. drum of Magnus 55-P. 
—a 40-lb. keg of Magnus hand cleaner. 

“Test out the material you pick, follow- 
ing our simple directions. Then, if you're 
not satished 100%, you can return the un- 
used material for full credit. That's a fair 
enough offer, isn’t it? Satisfaction or no 
pay! You have nothing to lose in taking 
us up on it. % 


Air Mail Reply Cards Zoom 
Subscriptions for a New Life 


Time, Inc., always alert for new ideas, 
tried an interesting innovation recently in 
promoting their new picture magazine, 
Life. In an invitation letter to Time sub- 
scribers they enclosed two return cards, 
with this explanation: 

“With the time already so short, I en- 
close not only the order form for your own 
charter subscription, but also an order form 
which you may wish to pass on to some 
friend who would otherwise find it diff- 
cult to subscribe in time for the first issue.” 

Both return cards. bear air mail insignia 
(cost to Time, 7 cents for each card re- 
turned). 

“I need hardly tell you’’ concludes the 
letter, under the signature of Henry R. 
Luce, publisher, “that we will appreciate 
the encouragement and support your sub- 
scription will imply; and we'll gladly pay 
airmail postage to speed your order through 
the mails to make sure we can enter it for 
Volume 1, Number 1.” 


s* * *# 


Richard L. Simon, of Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., reporting in Publishers Weekly on 
results obtained from inserting return cards 
in five million S & S books, brings out a 
point long known to all mail-order men. 

“Smart alec comments on our return 
cards are 80% anonymous,” says Mr. 
Simon, “and obscene remarks are 100% 
anonymous.” 

There is a small but annoying group of 
morons who cannot resist the temptation 
to make use of any business reply form 
which comes their way. These imbeciles 
will load a return envelope with all man- 
ner of scrap paper and return it to the 
mailer, postage charges collect. Order 
forms will be filled in with the names of 
Hitler, Mussolini, Edward VIII, etc. At 
this season, the name of Santa Claus is 
considered a particularly gay conceit. 
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The “Fight for Truth” 
Is Progressing, but 
Rackets Still Abound 


(Continued from page 922) 


dict that green whisky will be worth 
$3.50 a gallon in two years, $5.50 in 
three and $8 in four. They neglect 
to show that whisky in bond actually 
increases in value only a few cents a 
year (5 cents prior to prohibition) ; 
that the supply of whisky in bonded 
warehouses increased from 58,000,000 
gallons in June, 1934, to 207,000,000 
gallons in December, 1935, and that 
by the end of this year it will be thc 
largest in the country’s history. 

Every worth-while movement, from 
charities to safety campaigns, brings 
rackets in its train. Every fundamen- 
tal change affecting the nation, from 
the depression to prohibition, brings 
rackets, too. 

Boys have needed jobs, and a short 
time ago the Cincinnati Bureau re- 
ported the revival of the “meanest 
man” trick there. The man registered 
at a local hotel under the name of “J. 
Ross”; advertised for 50 boys under 
the age of 18 to distribute samples; 
told the boys they would be paid $12 
a week but that they must first deposit 
50 cents each to assure his firm 
they would not eat, sell or destroy 
the candy. He actually obtained de- 
posits from 100 boys. Then he dis- 
appeared. 


One Gyp Gets His 


A couple of weeks ago the Toronto 
Bureau reported an example of the 
“territorial rights’ racket. The ‘‘Kel- 
logg Extract Co.,” of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, wanted a ‘‘sales supervisor” 
for a Canadian division. The young 
man who applied for it deposited a 
sum of $500 as first payment for a 
total amount of $2,304 worth of ex- 
tract. When the extract was not 
forthcoming, the young man got in 
touch with the Bureau, who succeeded 
in helping to jail the individual who 
personified the “extract company.” 

“Hearse chasers” who tell recent 
widows and orphans that collecting 
life insurance policies is a difficult job 
and offer to do the collecting for 
them, are busy. So are “‘suit clubs,” 
in which people agree to pay $1 or 
$2 weekly in advance for suits, largely 
to be able to participate in a weekly 
drawing in which a suit is given free. 
The membership in the club being 
limited, the salesman shows the pros- 
pect that he will doubtless win a suit 
long before he has paid in advance 
for it. 

A big prize will bring major and 
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minor racketeers and fakers in droves. 
The Philadelphia Bureau announced 
last month that 12,000 people are 
claiming the estate of Mrs. Henrietta 
E. Garrett there, currently estimated 
to be about $20,000,000. Her maiden 
name was believed to have been 
Sheffer (although 15 different spell- 
ings of the name have appeared). 
“Numerous organizations and indi- 
viduals,” says the Bureau, “have 
commenced soliciting persons by the 
name of Sheffer and its variations, and 
descendants of such persons, to pay 
money for the purpose of tracing their 
genealogies and preparing their 
claims.” 


Next to greed—ranging from $20,- 
000,000 estates to bargains at “closing 
out” sales—the emotion which per- 
sists in sustaining perhaps more rack- 
ets than any other probably is vanity. 
Maybe it would be more polite to 
call it desire for self-improvement. 
Types of approach range from schools 
which will turn you into a movie star 
to food and medical fads and frauds 
which will make you strikingly beau- 
tiful and lovable. Puff sheets and 
“biographies” still abound. 

Perhaps the essence of all selling— 
fraudulent and straight—is to make 
the prospect feel he’s a pretty great 
guy. 


time since 1928. 


greatest prestige. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUF 


The Rubber Industry 
Is Booming 
—and Buying 


Consumption of crude rubber in 1935 broke all 
previous records by 30,000 long tons—and that rate 
of consumption is being maintained at well over a 
billion pounds a year. 

This means a record demand for compounding in- 
gredients and equipment of every description. 

Buying of rubber plant equipment for replacement 
and new factories is more active now than at any 


The decentralizing movement of the big Akron 
manufacturers has resulted already in the establish- 
ment of a half dozen new plants in other states, every 
one newly equipped and there will be a score or more 
similar plants opened within the next year or so. 

Sales of rubber products of all descriptions totals 
nearly a billion dollars annually. 

Rubber is up and coming. 
cultivated in 1937 and should be considered in your 
recommendations and appropriations. 

The medium that can give you full coverage for 
one modest appropriation is, of course, 


Since 1889, the dominant publication in the field with 
largest circulation, greatest amount of advertising and 


MARKET DATA, CIRCULATION FIGURES, ADVER- 
TISING RATES, AND SAMPLE COPIES ON REQUEST 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


A Bill Bros. Publication 


It is a market to be 
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3 Q1 
FRENCH FRYER 301 . 
COVERED SAUCE PAN 2aQ1 2 a1 
DOUBLE BONER CASSEROLE 


VEGETABLE AND 
BERRY RINSER 


Here’s the aluminumware combi- 


nation of 101 uses—a four-part 
combination utensil of — thick, 
hard, quality aluminum—3-qt. bot- 
tom pan, 2-qt. inset for double 
boiler or casserole use, recessed 


cover with heat-proof Bakelite 
knob, and a French Fryer basket. 
Newly designed for and offered to 
premium trade exclusively, at a 
surprisingly low price. 


The Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Company has the proper 
premium for your product... 
plus a practical promotion plan 
that will produce greater sales 
in your market. It is an expert- 
enced service based on years of 
close cooperation with many of 
the most prominent merchan- 
disers in highly successful 
premium campaigns. 


Why not invite an A.G.M. Co. 
representative to call and dis- 
cuss your premium problem. 
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Maine Mobilizes to Boost Demand 
or Products of Its Soil and Sea 


(Continued from page 910) 


basis insuring it a profit. 

Even last Fall, Maine was troubled 
with oversupply and some growers 
could not afford to harvest their crop. 
At a recent meeting of the Aroostook 
County Council, Mr. Dorrance learned 
that the growers were spending from 
20 to 30 cents a barrel of potatoes for 
fertilizers. He asked if it would not 
be worth three or four cents a barrel 
to them ‘“‘to fertilize the market?” 

Potatoes today are packed usually in 
a 100-pound burlap sack. Maine has 
retained this as one of its packages, 
but has printed the standard “‘State of 
Maine’”’ in color on each sack. Fifteen- 
pound sacks and wooden boxes are 
being replaced with 15- and 30- 
pound ventilated cardboard containers, 
worked out by Dorrance, Sullivan. A 
State of Maine seal is at the top of 
each, to prevent substitution. When 
the seal is broken the top is lifted to 
become the handle of a “carrying 
case.” Still another packet is for 12 
baking potatoes. Each of these is 
wrapped individually. Three or four 
recipes appear on each wrapper, and 
the wrapper also becomes a coupon 
for a recipe book containing 99 ways 
to use potatoes. 

“Potatoes are the only big crop 
which has never been advertised 
generally,” Mr. Dorrance said. As 
Maine’s biggest crop, the State is con- 
centrating on them first as a wedge 
for the entire program. 


Ads to Cover the East 


The newspaper advertising at the 
start will embrace weekly, 112-line in- 
sertions in four evening newspapers 
in New York, three in Boston and 
one in Newark. A five-minute radio 
program will run three times a week 
over WOR, New York. This cam- 
paign will continue until March and 
probably until June. It will be widened 
to include Philadelphia and other 
eastern markets. 

Copy theme is, “Say to your grocer 
—Maine potatoes—and get the finest.” 

Maine potatoes for seeding also will 
be advertised in farm papers as far 
west as Michigan and Missouri and 
south to Texas. 

Newspaper publishers in the grow- 
ing areas are cooperating by running 
advertisements in their own papers 
urging growers to “brand your po- 
tato shipments with the official State 


of Maine trade mark.” Both sides of 
an official tag are reproduced in the 
copy. The tag itself carries a state- 
ment by Frank P. Washburn, com- 
missioner of agriculture, that “the 
grower or shipper whose name appears 
on this tag pledges that these are 
genuine State of Maine Potatoes, 
properly graded to the U. S. Standard 
shown on the reverse side, under the 
rigid grading laws of the State of 
Maine.”” This message appears on all 
tags and containers of all products. 


The newspapers usually operate 
their own job-printing plants. They 
are running these ads to help not only 
the growers but themselves. Copy ex- 
plains method of financing and scope 
of the potato campaign, and says that 
the tags, “produced under license by 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., may be 
purchased through our printing de- 
partment.” 


It is also planned to run a full page 
in paid space in northern Maine news- 
papers to urge growers to get behind 
the program. Success of other co- 
Operative programs for farm products 
will be cited. 


Eggs to Get Next Big Push 


Sweet corn and lobsters rank after 
potatoes in importance in the state, 
but eggs and poultry will be promoted, 
in order, next. This program is ex- 
pected to start in the Boston area in 
January. It involves, in addition to 
consumer advert'sing and new pack- 
ages, establishment of grad’ng plants 
at Augusta, Bangor and Portland. 
The Maine Poultry Improvement As- 
sociation is cooperating. Three firms 
want to handle distribution, buying 
from growers. 

Maine is said to have been the first 
state to adopt standard grading laws 
for eggs. The growers will receive a 
premium of two or more cents a dozen. 
From every dozen, one cent will be 
deducted and the distributor will 
match this with one cent, to provide 
the advertising fund. The egg con- 
tainers will carry not the name of the 
grower but of the distributor. This 
is intended to facilitate efforts of con- 
sumers in getting their “favorite” 
eggs. If the names of each of thou- 
sands of growers were used, it was felt, 
the confusion would greatly reduce the 
value of the program. 

The lobster campaign will be 
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similar to the others. Although 
Maine does a business of $6,000,000 
to $7,000,000 a year in lobsters, and 
is the largest producer of any state, 
propagation there has not kept pace 
with consumption. Canadian compe- 
tition has been a factor. Consumers 
who asked for Maine lobsters were 
not usually getting them. 

Advertising theme will be ‘Firmer 
Meat—Finer Flavor.”” Mr. Dorrance 
has devised State of Maine identifica- 
tion for each lobster. The grower has 
the option of using a wood and metal 
plug or attaching a tag with a rubber 
band, to the larger claw. 

The program for lobsters has not 
been completed. Maine has started 
work on canned corn, however, and 
will take the other products in its stride. 

A theme may be—although Mr. 
Dorrance did not say it—‘‘As Maine 
grows so buys the nation.” 


Organization News 


The New York Chapter of the American 
Marketing Society on November 25 heard 
a discussion on “Marketing and Public 
Relations” by Floyd E. Williamson, vice- 
president, Lawrence B. Whit Organization, 
Inc. 

The meeting of the American Marketing 
Society, held in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Marketing Teachers, 
on November 27-28, will be reported in the 
next issue of SM. At this meeting officers 
and directors were elected for the first time, 
based on the merger of these two organi- 
zations on January 1 into the American 
wor ting Association. 

The Ft. Worth Sales Managers Club, on 
November 3, held “A 40-Minute Sales 
Managers Conference to Promote a Bigger 
and Better 1937.” It featured six-minute 
talks on vital sales management topics such 
s “Merchandising New Products and Mar- 
kets,” by D. L. Tandy; “Hiring Better 
Salesmen,” by V. G. Griffing; “Better 
Training of Salesmen,” by R. E. Winger; 


“Better Contests,” by D. G. Griffin; “Better 
Sales — by E. C. Scott and 
“More Profit,” by J. W. Shugart. . . . The 
monthly balieias ‘The Salesmanager,” pub- 


lished by this club, is prepared by guest 
editors who are members of the club. The 
bulletin for November 3 was an especially 
fancy one edited by Carl Wollmer, presi- 
dent of the Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co. 

More than 800 sales executives attended 
the recent sales executives’ conferences held 


under the auspices of the Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


At its evening round table meeting for 


November the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club dealt with the topic “How to Mak« 


the Sales Convention a Success.”” Howard 
R. Medici acted as discussion chairman. 
Five-minute talks were made as follows: 
“How to Plan a Sales Convention,” C. W. 
Kaylor; “How to Sustain Interest,” A. J. 


Callaghan; “How to Use Visualization 
Methods—Movies, ‘Talkies,’ Charts, Etc,” 


Jack G. Llewellyn; “What We Do to Make 
a Dealers’ Convention a Success,” H. L. 
Porter; “How to Follow Up a Sales Con- 
vention,” J. P. MclIlhenny; “How to Put 
on a Dealers’ Convention,” Russell Crev- 
iston; “How to Sell a Sales Contest,” L. 
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E. Buxton; “How to Sell a Sales Training 


Program at a Sales Convention,” Prof. 
Fred E. Clark; “How to Make a Branch 
Managers’ Meeting a Success,’ V. E. 
Logan. 


The Sales Executives Club of New York 
held a special Thanksgiving luncheon on 
November 23. George F. Tilton, chair- 
man, Marketing Committee, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., spoke on “Cold Turkey Facts 
on Competition.” His talk went over big 
as did also the Budweiser beer which he 
so thoughtfully supplied for his audience. 

This club is now considering the 
idea of luncheons devoted to sales sym- 
posiums—sessions in which five-minute 
talks will be made by acknowledged experts 
on specific types of sales problems. 
Other meetings in the fortnight featured 
such speakers as Harry C. Beaver, presi- 
dent of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co. on “What 40 Years of Selling Durable 
Goods Has Taught Me,” and John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., president, Life Insur- 


ance Sales Research Bureau on “Training 
Salesmen and Sales Managers’. ... On 
December 7 the Club is to hear A. E. 
Allen, vice-president in charge of merchan- 
dising, Westinghouse Electric Co.; on De- 
cember 21, C. B. O’Connor, general sales 
manager, Tire Division, B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; and on December 28, Gerald S. Sted- 
man, vice-president, Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee, on “Dealer Cooperation.” 
The Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce at its 
meeting on November 27 heard Charles 


L. (messenger, eastern district manager, 
American Airlines, speak on “Air Trans- 
portation—An Aid to Selling’. The 


evening of December 11 this Club will 
hold what is known as the ‘‘Salesmen’s 
Dinner Meeting.” John J. Reilly will 
speak on “Law Every Salesman Should 
Know.” Rochester will have, at this meet- 
ing, its first showing of the Borden & 
Busse film, “How to Make a Sales Pres- 
entation Stay Presented.” 
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° .... BUSINESS NEWS 
READ “ROUND THE WORLD 


“Probably read in more corners of the earth than any 


other U. 


Monitor’s learned 


per week.” 


f Time.) 


Monitor readers 


have confidence in its 


S. financial editor is The Christian Science 
Herbert Berridge Elliston, 
column, ‘The World’s Business,’ 


whose 
appears three times 


(From the Business and Finance Section 


financial 


news, its general news, and its advertisements—which 


is one reason why it is such a good advertising medium. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR - 


Published by The 


Christian 


Science Publishing Society, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


OTHER BRANCH’ OFFICES: 


Francisco, 


Kansas City, San 


Louis, 
Miami 


Chicago, Detroit, St. 
os Angeles, Seattle, 


London, Paris, Geneva 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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NEWS! 


MIAMI BUSINE 
GAIN PHENOMENAL. 


Comparative Table—F irst 6 Months 
1935-1936 


1935 1936 i 

Building Per. . ts 
mit Vaiua. 
tions $6,5 
Postal 

Savings 
Deposits $37,985 
Postal 
Receipts . 


91,418 $10,480,886 $3,889,468 


968 $44,054,183 $6,058,215 


$627,294 > us a 
Gross Amount $703,777 $76,483 
of Outgoinn 

Money 


Orders $3,274,891 


Gasoline Gal. 

Onage 29 7 
<<,736,983 25.997 > 

School Enrol. 5,927,066 3,190,083 


$3,819,424 $544,533 


ment Sep. 

tember 1935 

—throunh 

ebruary 

936 C , 
192,290 198,488 6,198 


And CONSISTENTLY 


KEEPING IN STEP WITH MIAMI'S 
AMAZING GROWTH, THE 


MIAMI HERALD GAINS IN 
ADVERTISING IN THE 
MIAMI AREA 


i ths, 
Comparative Table—F irst 10 Mon 
1935-1936 
1935 1936 —_ 
Lines Lines Line 


5,215,924 101,276 


5 5,114,648 | 
es 1,772,400 1,794,058 won 
Classified 2,102,198 2,297,092 es 
Legal 41,902 349,076 307. vad 

| Total 9,031,162 9,656, 164 625,002 


Ghe Miami Herald 


Blerida’s Most I t N 
ous cuurra, rand bebe 


National Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


New York @ Chicago © San Francisco 


Southern Representatives : 


GARNER & GRANT 
711 Glenn Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Subscriber, Media Records, Inc. 
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Spry Old Farm Journal 


It is probably more difficult to modern- 
ize an old publication than it is to start a 
new one. Graham Patterson discovered 
this when, last year, after a long time as 
publisher of Christian Herald, he moved 
over to Philadelphia to become publisher 
of Farm Journal. 

Farm Journal will be 60 next March. 
It did well enough for its first 55 years 
under Wilmer Atkinson, its founder, and 
the Jenkinses, who succeeded him. But 
the depression brought red ink, and then 
disaster. Last year it was purchased by a 
group of Philadelphia business men, who 
hired Mr. Patterson to run it for them. 
Walter B. Pitkin—who wrote “Life Begins 
at 40!”—was appointed editorial director, 
and Arthur H. Jenkins continued as editor. 

One of the first things Mr. Patterson did 
was to make a study of the editorial con- 
tents of six leading farm magazines. He 
found that the average article in them— 
not counting fiction—was four months old. 
In farming, he realized, a lot of things can 
happen in four months. Droughts and 
floods, and bugs and blights, and trade 
treaties and AAA’s can come along, all 
of a sudden, to make a writer's analysis 
of conditions (as of July or August) seem 
quaintly antediluvian. 

Not only that, Mr. Patterson decided, 
but farmers themselves were becoming 
more alert. They had to have fresh infor- 
mation. They had to have news. 

Farm Journal remained a monthly. By 
developing a reportorial service, however, 
and by speeding up mechanical processes, 
the magazine was able to report happen- 
ings of the month up to two and three 
davs before it was published. 

The New York Auto Show is a case in 
point. The nature of some of the new 
models was not known until the show 


Graham Patterson ex- 
plains the talking 
points of Farm Jour- 
nal’s Gyp 12 to Thom- 
as H. Corpe, Buick’s 
director of advertising 
and sales promotion. 
Selling features in- 
clude Full blast horn, 
takes any kind of fuel, 
underslung body with 
extra low center of 
gravity, 80 meals to 
the mile, just wallows 
“in power, nothing can 
get by it on the road 
—and the longer you 
keep it the more it’s 
worth. 


What's Happening in the World 
of Magazines, Newspapers, Radio, 
and Advertising Agencies 


opened on November 11. Two days later, 
in Farm Journal’s “‘auto show suite’ in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Patterson and asso- 
ciates were showing us the December issue 
of the magazine, containing pictures and 
descriptions of the various cars. . . . A } 
year ago the news of the reciprocal trade j 
treaty with Canada broke just two days be- 
fore the Journal was to go to press. That 
issue contained an article on the effect of 
the treaty on all commodities. 

-B. W. Snow writes, from Chicago, a 
monthly page on “Crops and Weather.” It 
is based on reports from 1,500 crop cor- 
respondents maintained by him and the 
Farm Journal. Mr. Snow filed his piece 
for the current issue, for example, on Tues- 
day, November 10. It was in the hands of 
a lot of readers the following Friday. 
Washington news for that issue also was 
filed November 10. In addition, the 
Journal runs a two-page news section, pre- 
pared from spot reports from 40 men 


throughout the country. . . . Articles 
and editorials have reflected this up-to-the- 
minute trend. . . . News pictures have 


helped, too. 

Mr. Patterson believes that this enter- 
prise by Farm Journal is stimulating to the e ‘ 
entire field. He points out that, although 
there are nearly 7,000,000 farm families in 
the country—35,000,000 farm people, in- 
cluding “help’—the farm papers receive 
only about 2% of national adventising ex- 
penditures, whereas they “should” get 
almost one-third of it. And he believes 
the publishers in the field can do something 
about it. 

Farm Journal's special contribution has 
been this harnessing of speed, securing 
flexibility which is so definitely a factor in 
the use of newspapers, radio and some 
magazines by advertisers. Advertisers have 
been able to make quick last-minute 
changes in advertised prices which would 
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Fe 


have been impossible under the former 
publishing program, and which have ap- 
peared in time to take advantage of com- 
petitive situations, not several weeks later. 

Upsetting the traditions of a publication 
as well as a field was no simple task, 
according to Mr. Patterson. He said he 
“had to work as hard unselling and then 
selling’ the organization he acquired, as he 
did projecting the new Farm Journal to 
readers and advertisers. The first six 
months of this year “reflected last year’s 
thinking.” But now the magazine is be- 
ginning to hit its stride. It should be 
in the black next year. 

One of the things done to impress ad- 
vertisers and agencies, and dealers, was a 
series of six or seven large ads in the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune, 
Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Detroit Free Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Minneapolis Tribune and Cincinnati En- 
quirer. This was advertising promotion, 
but emphasis was placed on the editorial 
technique of the magazine. This series 
was well received and probably will be 
expanded. 

Advertisers have responded. The issue 
of December, 1935, carried 4,900 lines of 
display advertising. The current issue con- 
tains 13,000. (Classified advertising, mean- 
while, has more than doubled.) Farm 
Journal had 225 new national accounts this 
year— among them, Procter & Gamble, 
General Foods, Ford, Plymouth and Dodge 
cars, Caterpillar tractors and Allis-Chal- 
mers. 

Circulation promotion is confined largely 
to farm-to-farm canvassing by school chil- 
dren. ‘It used to take an hour to get a 
new subscription,” Mr. Patterson pointed 
out. ‘Now it takes 15 minutes. We have 
averaged 40,000 new subscriptions a month 
throughout the year. Our present circula- 
tion is about 1,300,000. It reaches every 
state, but 78% of it is in the 16 leading 
farm states. Only 10,000 of the total is 
newsstand. 

“Incidentally, we have found in a recent 
survey in various states that we average six 
times as much circulation in the ten top 
counties in agricultural resources as we do 
in the ten bottom counties.”’ 

One element in Farm Journal’s expand- 
ing prestige, he believed, was its current 
presidential poll of farmers in 34 states. 
The magazine has been criticized because 
the outcome of its poll was pro-Landon. 
Mr. Patterson pointed out, however, that 
it involved 140,000 personal interviews; 
was the largest and most thorough of all 
the presidential polls it has been conduct- 
ing since 1912. He has found—and told 
advertisers—that post-election study indi- 
cates the farmers, except in the “Solid 
South,”’ were pro-Landon. 

Farm Journal has been opposed to “‘most 
of the New Deal policies” but has had less 
than 600 subscription cancellations in a 
year and a quarter because of its attitude. 

Graham Patterson thinks the spry new 
magazine is not only feeling the farmers 
pulse accurately, but is doing something, 
quickly and constructively, about each new 
“turn” of the patient. 


Dealer Advertising’s Debut 


The first issue of the new quarterly cat- 
alog of dealer tie-up advertising, Dealer 
Advertising, was mailed last week to the 
business departments of 7,100 leading 
newspapers. Advertisements feature mats 
and electros of nearly 75 products offered 
by Willard Storage Battery, General Tire 
& Rubber, Fairbanks-Morse, Johnson & 
Johnson, Bristol-Myers, Bowey’s, Hawaiian 
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LIVING STANDARDS 
Higher in Akron. 


4 Out of Every 15 People in Akron Have Automobiles. 
4 Out of 17 is the figure for Ohio. 


More new cars were bought in Akron, in the last 12 
months, in proportion to population than in Youngs- 
town, Dayton, Columbus, Toledo, Cincinnati, or 


Cleveland. 


More than 91°/, of Akron Homes have refrigerators— 
92°%/, have furnaces—96% homes are wired—95%, 
cook with gas or electricity (Akron Real Property 
Inventory). 


Cover this alert spending market by using the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Lr: ij. i || RI EMEREEEaess 


One of America's Outstanding Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY 


BOOTH LINAGE TOPS AVERAGE 707 


One of the best indications of the 
outstanding character of the Booth 
Newspapers’ Michigan Market 
(your Michigan Market outside of 
Detroit) may he gained from the 
fact that latest Media Records’ 
figures show Booth national linage 
gains 70% above the average, as 
compared to last year. 

The eight Booth papers—Grand 
Rapids Press, Flint Journal, Sagi- 
naw News, Kalamazoo Gazette, 
Jackson Citizen Patriot, Bay City 
Times, Muskegon Chronicle, and 
Ann Arbor News—cover one of 
the richest, most active markets in 
America. 

For complete information on any 
of the eight Booth papers and 
Booth cities, ask the nearest Booth 
representative. 

I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York 


John E,. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 


‘@ BOOTH ewspapers 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRES: + THE FLINT JOURNAL « THE SAGINAW DAILY NEWS + THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT + THE BAY CITY TIMES + THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE + THE ANN ARBOR DAILY NEWS 


Pineapple, General Foods, California Pack- 
ing, Fruit Dispatch, Welch Grape Juice, 
Coleman Lamp & Stove, Cannon Mills, 
Cochrane Rugs, Congoleum-Nairn, Inger- 
soll-Waterbury. Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, 
Remington Rand, Royal Typewriter and 
Certified Dry Mats 

The 41 pages of editorial material in- 
clude articles under every important retail 


classification by newspaper men who have 
been conspicuously successful in developing 
retail linage in those fields. 

The Winter, 1936-1937, quarterly issue 
is designed for use in December-January- 
February by all English-language daily 
newspapers, and by the leading weekly 
Publication office is at 420 


WMCA 


NEW YORK'’S 
OWN STATION 


newspapers 


CLUB LUNCHEONS & TESTIMONIAL DINNERS 


LEADS IN BANQUETS 


Lexington Avenue, New York. Raymond 
Bill is president and Philip Salisbury is 
editor and general manager. 


The New Life 

Walter Winchell in his syndicated col- 
umn a week ago Monday made the flat 
statement that the copies allocated to news- 
stands of the new Life’s Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, were sold out within an hour. The 
statement may have been a slight exaggera- 
tion but a check of a few New York news- 
stands tended to support the columnist’s 
contention. The 96-page issue, well bal- 
anced with advertising by headliner com- 
panies and going to a fat subscription list 
in excess of a quarter million, points to 
another Time-Fortune success. A belief is 
rapidly growing that the first issues of any 
new publication soon become rare col- 
lectors’ items and many of the holders of 
this first issue of Life have the fond hope 
that in a few years they can translate their 
copy into a fat bag of gold. 


16 Months of Newspaper Gains 


In October, for the sixteenth consecu- 
tive month, newspaper linage as measured 
by Media Records, Inc., shows a healthy 
gain over the preceding year. Total ad- 
vertising was up 16.4%, and, perhaps of 
greater significance to national advertisers, 
the gain in general was 31.9%. During 
the month every classification of advertis- 
ing except financial gained at a higher rate 
than for the cumulative period January 1 
to October 31. October linage topped all 
figures for that month back as far as 1930. 


Biggests and Bests 


The November 15 issue of The Amer- 
ican Weekly was the largest in volume of 
linage and revenue in the history of that 
publication and it came after 10 consecu- 
tive months of revenue and linage gains. 
The last previous record issue was pub- 
lished on June 7, 1936. 

Talk about Times Square spectaculars— 
here’s a whopper out in Iowa. When the 
Des Moines Sunday Register looked at its 
circulation figures and saw that it had 
passed the 300,000 mark it decided that 
the people of Des Moines and the rest of 
the state ought to know about it. The 
brilliant red neon sign is one of Iowa's 
largest—42 feet high and readable from 
both sides. 


A a 
INTEGRITY 


is a vital factor in window display installation service. 


The 142 Associate Offices of Window Advertising, Inc. 
are all responsible window 
quately financed and all carry protective insurance. An 
enviable reputation for integrity has been acquired in the 
eight years they have worked together. 


‘ \' 
FOR, LOW COST § SALES RESULTS 


business. 


WINDOW 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 


installation companies, ade- 


Our service is used by over 300 national advertisers, 
representing over 56%, of the country’s window installation 


For list of our 142 Associate Offices, covering 5,886 
cities and towns, write 


ADVERTISING, 


Inc. and Associates 
560 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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boasting in lights. 


Register some 


Figures for ten months released by Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. show that weck-day 
daytime broadcasting has reached its great- 
est growth in the history of the networks 
more than one million ahead of 1935 and 
nearly three millions ahead of 1934. Dur- 
ing the month 697 daytime programs were 
sponsored on the networks as against 434 
in the same month of 1935. 

Station WOR is sure that it has a “big- 
gest’’ in the 12,000 requests received in 
three days from a single brief announce- 
ment made on November 5 in the S. Gum- 
pert Co. program. No previous promise of 
a  “startling-free-offer-be-sure-to-listen-in,” 
no long build-up, no opening teaser helped 
to swell the total. The offer was a Chinese 
handcuff and was made without fanfare, 
buried cold in the concluding commercial 


75% More Magazine Ads 


Publishers’ Information Bureau tells SM 
that in the first 11 months of the year they 
checked 75% more individual magazine ad- 
vertisements than in the same period of 
1935. The lists of magazines checked in 
the two years were almost identical. 


New Publication 


A new business magazine to reach every 
key man who directly or indirectly influ- 
ences the purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies in the paper and pulp industry will 
be published in February by Edward B. 
Fritz, publisher of the Paper Industry. The 
new publication, to be called Paper World 
will appear in news-magazine style, with 
circulation guaranteed at a minimum of 
7,500 copies. 


Belnap & Thompson, Inc. : 


A New Sales Promotion Agency 

Announcement has been made of the 
change in name of United Sales and Se 
ice Co., 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
to Belnap and Thompson, Inc. The or- 
ganization operates as a sales promotion 
agency and numbers among its clients the 
Coca-Cola Co., The Pure Oil Co., Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp., Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana and Abbott Laboratories. 
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Bonuses to Meredith Employes 


Six hundred and sixty members in all 
departments of the Meredith Publishing 
Co. received letters last month from Fred 
Bohen, president and general manager, en- 
closing substantial bonus checks which in 
the aggregate amounted to more than 
$25,000. 


Expansion of Radio Sales, Inc. 


Radio Sales, Inc., has just added two 
major radio stations in two major markets 
for representation in the national spot radio 
field. WEEI for ten years has carried the 
schedule of a major network as well as 
originating many features of local popu- 
larity. It is now Boston’s Columbia out- 
let. KNX, the 50,000-watt Hollywood 
station, is the other newcomer to the Radio 
Sales, Inc., list which also includes WABC, 
New York; WBBM, Chicago; KMOX, St. 


Louis; WCCO, Minneapolis; WJSV, 
Washington; WBT, Charlotte; WkKRC, 
Cincinnati. 


N. E. Newspaper Men Elect 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, Frank S. Hoy of the Lewiston 
Sun-Journal was elected president. Other 
officers elected were Buell W. Hudson, 
Woonsocket Call, vice-president, and Miles 
F. P. Dalison, Lowell Courier-Citizen and 
Evening Leader, secretary-treasurer. The 
directors named were Henry M. Healy, 
Holyoke Transcript; William J. Murphy, 
Rutland Herald; Nelson A. Demers, Mid- 
dleton Press, and Arthur T. Brush, Man- 
chester Union Leader. 


Media and Men 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has ap- 
pointed Stephen F. Needham as manager 
of its eastern advertising office, Graybar 
Building, New York City Gilbert 
G. Southwick has joined the New York 
Area Edition staff of the American Home 
; Ira Haas has resigned from the 
sales force of the Einson-Freeman Co. to 
establish a New York office for Banes & 
Mayer, of Philadelphia, at 695 Fifth Ave- 
nue .. . Edward F. Stevenson, founder 
and president of Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 
has been elected vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of General 
Business Films, Inc., New York. 

Ernest Garth, formerly in the promotion 
department of the New York Times, has 
joined the promotion department of the 
New York Evening Journal . . . Lee 
Tracy has resigned from the promotion de- 
partment of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal to join the World-Telegram in an 
executive capacity . Thomas H. Car- 
doff, advertising manager of the Farmer's 
Wife, announces the appointment of Henry 
M. B. Chamberlain as eastern manager with 
offices in New York's Graybar Building 
. . . Stuart Powers has resigned as presi- 
dent of the W. F. Powers Company to be- 
come sales manager for the Ketterlinus 
Lithograph Mfg. Co. 


Agency Notes 


A new agency, B. W. Stelle, Inc., with 
offices at 1623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
has been organized with B. W. Stelle as 
president and general manager, and Curtin 
MacAfee, vice-president and production 
manager . Zene Potter, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Erwin, Wasy & 
Co., Ltd., has resigned to become vice- 
President of Benton & Bowles . . . Fran- 
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cis H. Conrad’ has joined the radio depart- 
ment of McCann-Erickson, Inc., as radio 
space buyer and assistant to Dr. L. D. H. 
Weld, director of research . . . James H. 
Warburton, for the past 12 years sales and 
advertising manager of the Marietta Chair 
Co., has resigned to become vice-president 
of the Harry M. Miller, Inc., Agency ... 
The Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc., of 
Rochester, has formed the Hutchins Ad- 
vertising Co. of Canada, Ltd., with offices 
at 1305 Northern Ontario Building. 
Jacobson & Co., sales representatives for 
Acousti-Celotex Mineral Tile, have ap- 
pointed Anderson, Davis & Platte as ad- 
vertising agents Majestic Surgical 


Instrument Co. of Chicagd and Kirk, Ross 
& Wallace, Ltd., to Lorin Collins & Asso- 
ciates . . . W. F. Whitney Co., Inc., to 
The Simpers Co., Inc. . . . Kirkman & 
Son, Inc., to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

. . The Portable Light Co. to Frank Pres- 
brey Co. 

Samuel Mervis, Inc., Kohler Mfg. Co. 
and The Surface Combustion Corp., all to 
United States Advertising Corp. . . . 
Samson United Corp. to the Grey Adver- 
tising Agency . . . American Cereal Food 
Products to H. B. Humphrey Co.... Re- 
nown Stove Co. to Buckeridge & Co., 
Inc. . . . Taylor Aircraft Co., Inc., to 
Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc. 
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VER $4 out of every $B retail sales in 
HOUSTON 


comes from Houston's feréile trade territory 


P"HE United States Government Retail Census Re- 
port, by counties, for 1933, the latest available, 
shows that 51% of Houston’s retail sales were 
accounted for by people living in Houston's trade 
territory, comprising fifty-eight counties. Map of 


this territory is shown above. 


The Chronicle’s circulation coverage of this territory, both daily 
and Sunday, is far greater than any other South Texas newspaper. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LARGEST DAILY IN TEXAS—LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISINIG 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Manager National Advertising 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Kepresentatives 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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JUST ISSUED 


A NEW 
BOOK 


OF FACTS INVALUABLE 
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ADVERTISING MAN 
WHO INVESTS MONEY 


IN 
BUSINESS PAPER 


ADVERTISING 


500 Pages of Facts 
and Figures 


tas Business Papers and 


their markets in 


80 TRADE, TECHNICAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
FIELDS 


Included as a part of each sub- 
scription to STANDARD RaTE & 
Data Service at $30.00 yearly. 
Otherwise, $10.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL - CONVENIENT 
AUTHORITATIVE 


Published by 


STANDARD RATE 
& DATA SERVICE 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
155 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Creme of Milk Wins West Coast 
Distribution in Jig Time 


Close coordination of the ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
programs puts over new Ccos- 


metic product in_ highly 


competitive market. 


BY 
HOWARD E. WILLIAMS 


Advertising Agent for Duart 
Sales Co., Ltd. 


OWARD the end of February, 

the Duart Sales Co., Ltd., set 

out to open the San Francisco 

and Northern California mar- 
ket for a new face cream called Creme 
of Milk. Not a single jar was then 
on sale in that area, or any other. By 
the end of six months, complete dis- 
tribution had been secured in major 
western markets, covering all drug, 
department and syndicate stores in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
and Illineis. Arrangements are now 
under way to introduce the new beauty 
product in the eastern market next 
Spring. 

Our plans for cracking one 
of the country’s biggest mar- 
kets for a popular priced 
product in a highly competi- 
tive field included a radio test 
campaign, supported by in- 
tensive merchandising and co- 
operative advertising. Backed 
by the prestige of Duart, 
which for years has supplied 
beauty shops throughout the 
country with permanent wave 
equipment, we did not intend 
to “spare the horses.” 

The anticipated _ six-to- 
eight-months local radio drive 
lasted, as such, for less than 
30 days. By that time it had 
ceased to be a mere test cam- 
paign, and had become a 
proven builder of sales and 
repeat business. 

At the beginning of our 
campaign, overnight distribu- 
tion was achieved in 1,300 
San Francisco drug _ stores. 
Resulting sales volume was so 
high that before a month had 


passed, we expanded to the NBC 
Pacific Coast network and distributed 
Creme of Milk in the entire California 
area, including all department stores 
and 4,500 drug stores. 

Our next move was to extend the 
radio series, in September, to NBC 
stations in Chicago, Salt Lake City and 
Denver. Thus, in less time than we 
had planned to devote to opening a 
single market in a limited area, Creme 
of Milk was selling with amazing 
rapidity throughout five states. 

Next Spring, Creme of Milk will 
enter the eastern market, either by 
means of a local New York station or 
a national hook-up. Within a year, 
the Duart Sales Co. expects Creme of 
Milk to be one of the big selling, 
popular-priced beauty products of the 
country. This statement may seem 
like big expectations, but the record 
achieved in the West makes it little 
less than inevitable. 

John Nesbitt, who describes for us 
the “Passing Parade,” is a distinctive 
radio personality, chosen for specific 
reasons. We wanted to avoid a show 
which would immediately be open to 
comparison. An inexpensive musical 
program, for instance, would have lots 
of similar entertainment to buck, and 
might easily suffer from competition 
with more elaborate shows. We had 


to get something individual to offer. 


Window displays specially designed for the large 
“5-and-1(’s” proved so profitable that one such store, 
taking a display for one week, gave it window space 


for a month and a half! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The broadcast series can best be 
likened to the Sunday feature section 
of a newspaper. Old stories, brand 
new ones, human interest items, oddi- 
ties, all are dramatized with an edi- 
torial slant. 

Before the initial broadcast on 
February 23, we had the scene all set. 
Every druggist in the San Francisco 
territory—1,300—received a telegram 
urging him to listen to ‘Passing 
Parade” and telling him that on the 
following day a free jar of Creme of 
Milk would be delivered to him. 

During the broadcast, we drama- 
tized for our listeners the procedure 
used by a big company in launching a 
new product: The hundreds of tele- 
grams flashing over the wires, the sing 
of bicycle tires, the roar of motor- 
cycles, the tread of hundreds of feet 
as Western Union messengers traveled 
all over the city delivering the free jars 
of Creme of Milk. That night, not 
one jar could be bought anywhere, we 
told the audience; the next day any 
drug or department store they went to, 
no matter how small or remote, could 
supply them with Creme of Milk. 


Showmanship Speeds Sales 


This dramatization was extremely 
effective. Both public curiosity and 
dealer interest was stimulated, with a 
very agreeable sales result the follow- 
ing day. We also feel it had a lot to 
do with the fact that 90% of the win- 
dow stickers with which druggists 
were supplied reached their proper 
destination, that counter displays were 
used practically 100%. 

In one San Francisco store alone, 
Creme of Milk sales for one day 
totalled $77; during the first week 
they reached $400. With this encour- 
agement, we expanded to the NBC 
Pacific net in less than a month, cover- 
ing the remainder of the Pacific Coast 
territory. 

During June, we offered a 10-cent 
sample of our creme on the “Passing 
Parade” program, with a heavy re- 
sponse, It was shortly after that syn- 
dicate stores approached us_ with 
requests for a small jar to sell in their 
stores. The 20-cent jar, now sold by 
all syndicate stores on the coast, is the 
direct result, then, of consumer de- 
mand. 

In the larger five- and ten-cent 
stores we arranged demonstrations of 
the cream two or three days a week. 
Window displays were also especially 
prepared for these outlets. They 
proved to be such sales builders that 
at least one store, taking a display for 
a week, gave it window space for six 
weeks. 

When “Passing Parade” was later 
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extended to NBC Stations KOA in 
Denver, KDYL, Salt Lake City, and 
WENR, Chicago, we repeated the 
same method of distribution and pro- 
motion. We followed up dealer in- 
terest with the usual window stickers 
and counter displays, and also offered 
mats for local newspaper advertising. 

In the Fawcett group of eight 
women’s magazines, Creme of Milk 
and the radio show has been tied-in 
with our routine permanent wave ads 
and beauty talks by Doris Dumont. 

In addition to our established mar- 
kets, thousands of beauty shops are 
carrying our regular 50-cent and $1 


jars, as well as the new $2 size, which 
was made to meet the demand for a 
large jar and is selling very well. Be- 
cause of our connection with the trade 
through our permanent wave equip- 
ment, Duart enjoys a made-to-order 
market of 70,000 potential outlets in 
beauty shops all over the United 
States. 

We are now busy with plans for 
introducing Creme of Milk to the 
eastern market. We expect to begin 
our campaign in March, and to our 
radio series we will lend the same co- 
operation which proved so successful 
in the West. 
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_ AT HOTEL 
Kenna? 


IN 5ST. LOUIS 


Hotel Lennox is just a step from 


everywhere you want to be and 
everything you want to see in 
downtown St. Louis. + « « You'll 
enjoy the superb comfort, excel- 
lent food and genuine hospitality 
of this modern, up-to-the-minute 


hotel. 


hi AT E 5 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 


or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 


HOTEL 


Ui tis 


Ninth and Washington 


Within One Block of Hotel 


Mayfair «+ Under Same Management 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Magazine Characters Create New 
Brand for Children’s Products 


(Continued from page 897) 


over, he said, only two in the cast had 
read their lines without ever making a 
mistake—Billy White and Kelvin 
Keech, the announcer. (Thus the 
children understood that the actors 
would read their parts.) He then told 
them of the rivalry that existed be- 
tween Billy and Kelvin, each of whom 
hoped to make the other break his 
record during this anniversary per- 
formance. 

Following this build-up, some of 
the actors, wearing grotesque masks, 
paraded about Kelvin Keech when he 
made his initial announcement; they 
pulled his hair, made distracting ges- 
tures, and interfered with the script in 
his hands—without, however, succeed- 
ing in causing him to make a mistake. 
Later, when Billy read his first lines, 
other performers paraded before him 
wearing sandwich boards with such 
ridiculous announcements on them as 
“Billy is a pilly.”” Needless to say, all 
this horseplay delighted the childish 
audience. 


How Wallpaper Is Born 


The episode dramatized was built 
around the difficulties of Betty, who 
didn’t like the wallpaper her mother 
had chosen for her room, and the un- 
happiness of another little girl who 
couldn’t find a dress in the shops to 
suit her; subsequently the children 
made their own designs and sold them 
to a manufacturer who foresaw a big 
market for them. The children who 
attended the broadcasts were invited 
to visit the children’s wear depart- 
ments where packages of Whatsit 
stamps were distributed free, and the 
radio performers gave their autographs 
to children who wanted them. 

Attendance at the broadcasts were 
good, almost too good, one might say. 
Bloomingdale’s auditorium holds 350 
comfortably, but 700 were jammed in- 
side. Another 700 milled about out- 
side the room, listening, but unable to 
see the program. Another 1,500 tried 
to attend, but were prevented by the 
Fire Department from ascending to 
the already overcrowded fourth floor 
where the show was given. 

As might be expected, Mr. Morris 
is convinced that there’s merit in the 
“By Children . . . for Children” idea. 
It worked for his newspaper, and it’s 
working with children’s clothes. In 
an interview with a NEA correspond- 
ent he said recently, “Tests show that 
children instinctively like the things 
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C. D. Morris 


Whatsit Originator: Author Morris 
started writing on the staff of the New 
York Sun after graduating from Yale. From 
there he moved to the Associated Press 
and served as one of its correspondents 
in Europe throughout the World War and 
afterward until 1926. Then he returned 
to this country and moved into the fields 
of magazine and book writing. and radio. 
He has been on the staffs of Collier's, 
Woman’s Home Companion, American 
Magazine, and is now assistant editor of 
True Story. On the air he wrote many 
of the early scripts for the famous 
“Shadow” detective stories. In his spare 
moments he is editor of the learned 
“Journal of Calendar Reform,” and di- 
rector of the Educational Handicraft 
Association. 

Few journalists have as many medals 
as Mr. Morris. The French, Serbian, 
Montenegrin, Grecian, Rumanian, and 
Russian governments decorated him for 

his work during the War. 


done by themselves. The idea can be 
applied to practically every article they 
use. There ought to be more books 
for children by children, illustrated by 
children and bound in cloth or boards 
with children’s own designs on the 
covers. 

“Give a youngster a pencil, a box 
of crayons or paints and something 
that really interests him to work on 
and you will be surprised at the re- 
sults! Boys and girls - their ideas 
down much more easily in drawing 
than in writing. They like to work 
on something that is real, too, and has 
a purpose. Giving their imagination 
free rein on such a problem as making 
a design for wallpaper or for a fabric 
is one of the best ways to develop that 
imagination and turn it into useful 
channels.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 926) 


later Oil Burner Institute, sponsored 
the annual get-together. Because so 
many members of the latter organiza- 
tion are closely concerned with air 
conditioning, the 1937 show has been 
broadened. 

G. Harvey Porter, managing direc- 
tor, says that “indications are that ex- 
hibitors and dealers from as far west 
as California will be attracted.” 

More than 10,000 dealers are en- 
gaged in sales and services, and more 
than a million oil burners have been 
installed. Most of this industry has 
developed since the World War. Air 
conditioning represents an even larger 
potential market, particularly in view 
of the coming housing boom. 


From... Too... 


Gibson Electric Refrigerator Corp., 
Greenville, Wis., appoints F. E. Bas- 
ler sm. He was for many years gen. 
s.m. of Atwater Kent in Philadelphia. 
L. E. Taufenbach, whom Mr. Basler 
succeeds, has resigned to return to his 
native California, where he will repre- 
sent the company as West Coast mgr. 

W. W. Watts becomes sales and ad 
mgr. of Wincharger Corp. and will 
make his headquarters at the home 
office, Sioux City, Iowa. He was for- 
merly mail order s.m. for Montgomery 
Ward. He will handle promotion of 
the company’s wind-driven electrical 
generating machinery. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 
moves Herbert M. Cross into the 
N. Y. district sales managership; Jo- 
seph G. McCabe, Jr., to the same post 
in Philadelphia, with Ira F. Honaman 
as his assistant. 

Harrison B. Grimm is appointed 
sales promotion mgr. of Mullins Mfg. 
Corp., Salem, Ohio, to take charge of 
expanding the market for Mullins’ 
“Red Cap Utility Trailer.” 

Calvert Distillers Corp. places John 
M. Wyatt at the head of a newly- 
formed marketing division. He was 
v.-p. of Brooke, Smith & French, ad 
agency. Working with him will be 
Jim Johnson, Calvert’s new ad mgr. 
For the last two years Mr. Johnson has 
been in charge of sales training for 
Hiram Walker, Inc. 

Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, 
plumbing ware division, appoints E. 
C. Bonia eastern sales director. He 
was formerly Briggs’ New England 
mgr. E. O. Brady is made western 
sales director. Both will be in charge 
of new showrooms in New York and 
Chicago. R. B. Jenkins will head 
southeastern sales from another new 
showroom to be opened in Miami 
Beach on December 10. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
INVENTORY 


We are planning to repeat the “Household Inventory" 
study made by us approximately three years ago in thou- 
sands of representative homes throughout the United 
States. This study catalogued advertised products in the 
home, including drug and grocery products, as weil as 
automobiles, refrigerators, electrical equipment, and vari- 


ous furnishings. 


The results were broken down by age, sex, class of 


home, geographical location, etc. 


At the same time we found out what magazines were 
in the home, and were thus able to get an indication of 


their influence upon purchases. 


We are planning to repeat this study, using an im- 
proved technique for obtaining cooperation of housewives 
and getting true facts as to their reading habits. We be- 
lieve our results will prove of interest to you in showing the 
gains and losses of your product (and competitive prod- 
ucts) over a three-year period. It will give you also data 


“ 


of value in planning your advertising campaign. 


If you are interested, may we supply you with further 


particulars? 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Percival White, Inc. Rockefeller Center, New York 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 


faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
[951} 


(* CONVENTIONAL *\ 
\.& SUPPORT... 
t and then some! 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
executives find many things 
to their liking besides the 
well-planned meeting rooms 
and other modern facilities 
for conducting their business. 
They seem to appreciate the 
absence of big-city distrac- 
tions. . . . The personal co- 
operation of our trained 
convention manager. ... The 
comfort of the rooms.... And 
the goodness of the food. 
You'll agree with them. 


American and European 
Special group rates. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CHALFONTE- 


Plans. 


| HADDON HALL | 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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SALES MANAGERS NEED 


SEND rr] HAGSTROM’S 
CIRCULAR 4-COLOR RETAIL 


TRADING AREA MAP 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
vesey str. HAGSTROM COMPANY yorx 


If You Can't Sell It! 


The Karling Lecture Series—the re- 
sult of fifteen years of patient re- 
search for sales laws—now offers the 
only scientific and mathematically 
provable organic and relative sales 
laws available anywhere in the world. 
It teaches how to recognize the buy- 
ing motive of the prospect from 
physical make-up and personal pos- 
sessions. How to determine what pre- 
sentation to use. What kind of dem- 
onstration and close to apply. What 
to do about objections. Why every 
sale depends upon knowledge of the 
buying motive. Adjustable to _ indi- 
vidual and mass instruction. Ask for 
free booklet ‘‘A.’’ 


Write Karling, Box 52, Catskill, 
mw. Be 


From Thompson Fans 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 

Didst notice the Cook’s Champagne ad 
in your issue of November 1st? Not bad, 
what? 

But don’t you think the choice of initials 
for that mythical president was a bit un- 
fortunate? 

To the moderately informed reader, 
H. C. L. stands for “high cost of living.” 
By the same token mightn’t H. C. S., a 
little too significantly, stand for “high cost 
of selling?” 

NORMAN MEYER, 
Promotion, Manager, 
Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 

I read and enjoy 
SCRATCH PAD. 

Here are some TINTED nails—manu- 
factured by this company. 

Which shows that there are very few 
things that are new. If you don’t believe 


it—make a few searches in the Patent 
Office. 


your column— 


ALBERT BROWDY, 

Advertising Manager, 

Gulf States Steel Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

(You're right. There’s nothing new 

under the sun-porch, including tinted nails, 
which have nothing to do with manicur- 
ing. Practically everything has been said 
at some time or other and said well. We 
writers are just re-writers after all. How- 
ever, I got one paragraph for the Scratch- 
Pad on “tinted nails’ (meaning wire or 
steel nails, and not finger-nails) and I shall 
get another from your reply. So come 
again, often!—THT. 


Thank You, Mr. Norton! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

This morning your November 15 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT came to my desk 
on its regular route around the office and 
it certainly impressed me with two things. 

First, the many changes in selling pro- 
cedure and how effective they are in win- 
ning business. 

Second, what a fine job you are doing 
in bringing to the attention of sales execu- 
tives all these modern methods. 

You certainly are doing a fine job and 
sincere congratulations to you. 

I always look over every issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT but this November 15 num- 
ber struck me so forcefully that it elicited 
this letter. 

Cy NORTON, 

Manager of Sales Promotion, 
Strathmore Paper Co., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


High-handed Reception Girls 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
I would like to tell you that I enjoyed 
the October 1 issue of your good publica- 


tion immensely, especially the article on 
Page 458 about “high-handed reception 
girls.” It reminded me of an interesting 
trip I made to Cleveland recently during 
which I and one of my salesmen, who ac- 
companied me, were really impressed with 
the courteous and delightful receptions 
given us by the six companies upon whom 
we called. These were in such marked 
contrast to receptions sometimes accorded 
in other cities that we felt impelled to 
write a letter to someone about them and 
your article in SM prompted us to tell 
you. D. H. GLass, JR., 

President. 

D. H. Glass, Inc., 

Detroit, Mich. 


Sponsors vs. Stars 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Several of the clients served by this ad- 
vertising agency expressed their interest in 
your article published in the October 1 
issue of SALES MANAGEMNET regarding 
consumer recognition of radio program 
sponsors. 

Would it be possible for you to send us 
further details regarding the method of 
conducting the survey, the cities and states 
represented, etc.? We feel that this article 
makes a valuable contribution, and our 
only wish is that the survey might have 
been more comprehensive. 

WILtiAM S. HERRINGTON, 
Research Department, 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
(The article published in our October 1 
issue regarding consumer recognition of ra- 
dio program sponsors was not advanced by 
the editors as a conclusive rating. It was 
printed as a survey of genuine interest and 
as a sample of methodology. The survey 
was conducted in the city of Chicago among 
students in a college night course.) 


National Income 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Do you have any material on the num- 
ber of families in the country receiving 
various amounts of income? 

J. R. GRAVES, 
Analytical Market Research Co. 
Chicago, III. 
(The most recent estimate of the distribu- 
tion of income was made in 1935 by the 
Committee for Economic Recovery and is 
as follows: 
15% of families have incomes in excess of 
$3,000. 
10% of families have incomes $2,000- 


of families have incomes 

$1,999. 

35% of families have incomes under $1,000. 
A 1929 estimate made by the Brookings 

Institution of Washington -shows corre- 

sponding percentages as follows: 21.6; 


18.9; 38; 21.5). 
SALES 
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Getting, and Holding, 


Display Space on the 


Dealers’ Counter 
(Continued from page 899) 


about 20 feet ahead of us. That 
brings the bottom of the show cases 
first into the customer’s line of vision 
as he enters the store. First impres- 
sions are the best, so here again is a 
chance to get your line into a good 
position. 

Certain other dealers have no ob- 
jection to your hanging displays all 
over the place. If you can get them 
to hang up your carded merchandise 
on the handles of the doors of the 
wall-cases, your sales will show a 
healthy increase. These merchants are 
also easy prospects for your tack-up 
and gummed posters. Don’t try for 
too prominent positions. Dealers re- 
sent such practices and simply tear 
them down as fast as you can put 
them up. 


Most Valuable Display Spot 


The big problem in placing counter 
and even floor display is the lack of 
space available for all the lines fight- 
ing for it. Too often, the whole sale 
will hinge on the room that is needed 
for the fixture. Everyone wants a spot 
on the cash register counter, which at 
the best is not over six feet long. 
Dealers move this to the rear of the 
store so that the side counters may be 
made more productive. But watch 
your consumer as he marches past 
them and see how few times he looks 
sideways. His eyes are glued on the 
main counter ahead. Displays on side 
counters are productive of consumer 
impressions in inverse ratio to the dis- 
tance from that main counter. 

Choose the spot best suited for your 
proposition and make your presenta- 
tion. Juggling fixtures around has 
produced room enough and moving 
the cash register back has provided the 
best spot in the store. Time and again 
selling the retailers a spot for the 
stand has sold the order. It is the 
intangible selling of this type that is 
productive of a healthy dollar volume. 

Reducing your line to a “profit per 
square inch’ proposition is sure-fire 
order-getting sales practice. With 
some lines, even as little as a square 
foot can account for a substantial dol- 
lar volume. This point is particularly 
appealing to dealers in compact 
locations. It has also been used to 
dispossess some unproductive item, 
occupying a space you want for your 
stu 
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Getting displays located is one job 
and keeping them there is another. 
The latter is, of course, dependent 
upon the thoroughness with which you 
make the initial installation; yet, de- 
spite all your efforts, you will often 
find your fixtures relegated to secon- 
dary positions or even off the counters. 
Perhaps the better part of the intro- 
ductory order has been sold, present- 
ing a fine opening for a fill-in. Resur- 
rection of discarded diplays can thus 
be turned to advantage in writing new 
business and your house will appreci- 
ate the extra display space. Competi- 
tors are ruthless when it comes to 
getting their displays up and they have 
no compunction when they dump 
yours. Dealers who permit this prac- 
tice are like semi-inflated rubber balls. 
A dent in one spot pushes out one in 
another. Just use the same method 
and, when you catch up with the 
offender, a choice word or two may 
correct the condition. Of course, if a 
rival is the better man or shows a bet- 
ter return for the space than you can, 
sharpen your selling tools or be con- 
tent to be a No. 2 man. 

The bane of a salesman’s existence 
is the dealer who uses his cabinet to 
display other or competitive lines. 
Some dealers make a practice of con- 
verting fixtures to their own use by 
removing identifying names. Better 
not make an issue of it, but instead 
double up on the order you sell him 
the next time, so that he is compelled 
to use your stand to move it. 


Arguments Against “Switching” 


“Switch” retailers are a real head- 
ache. Your line becomes the stepping- 
stone to longer-profit nondescript mer- 
chandise which disfigures your display, 
and cheap stuff masquerades under 
your name. Here is a test of real per- 
sonal salesmanship. Threats are use- 
less. A simple request to remove the 
offending goods as a personal favor 
and because it affects a salesman’s own 
business has been successful. 

Sometimes a short talk on the dan- 
ger to the dealer's business resulting 
in the extensive use of such methods, 
has gotten the point across. “Mr. 
Dealer, when a customer makes his 
own selection, he also accepts responsi- 
bility for his choice. In the event of 
a service claim, your duty is simply as 
an intermediary in getting satisfaction 
for him. When you switch him to 
another line you then accept the re- 
sponsibility for the sale and thus for 
the reliability of the article. Your 
consumer quickly will call your atten- 
tion to the fact that you insisted that 
he would get better service from the 
substitute. You are stuck with the 
come-back.” 


“An excellent summary for both the student 
and the business man.”’—Printers’ Ink. 


“, .. a valuable asset to anyone interested 


in research.”’—New York Post. 


MARKETING 
RESEARCH 
TECHNIQUE—$4.00 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 
Published by Harper & Bros. 


A working manual for marketing coun- 
selors, advertising agencies, research 
directors, sales executives, and all who 
want facts on which to base broad 
questions of selling policy. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part One: Introduction 
Development of Field Research 
Types of Field Research Agencies 
Application of Field Research 


Part Two: The Nature of Field Investigation 
Market Analysis 
Processes of Research 
Field Research and Its Practice 


Part Three: Make-up of the Field Force 
Types of Field Forces 
Personnel of the Field Force 
Organization of the Field Force 


Part Four: Work of the Field Force 
The Pre-Interview Work 
Interviewing 
Recording Field Observations 
Field Tests 


Part Five: Work of the Central Office 
Preparation of the Questionnaire 
Tabulating Returns 
Drafting the Report 
The Detection of Error 


COMBINATION OFFER: Marketing Re- 
search Technique, amd a year’s subscrip- 
tion to MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine, exclusive in its field, 
for only $4.00, postage prepaid. (Offer 
good in the U. S. only. Foreign $5.00). 


Send the coupon today if you want full 
details about how to organize the field 
department, how to choose and handle field 
workers, how to get raw factual material, 
how to correlate it, how to make it tell 
a useful connected story. The book con- 
tains maps, graphs, charts, and diagrams. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Send me a copy of Marketing Research Tech- 
nique and a year’s subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH, both for $4.00, postage prepaid. 


(Foreign $5.00) ( ) Remittance enclosed 
( ) Bill me 

Naas Seles oe bdkaweinh sae nee a ewe 
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AIR 


NATION-WIDE 


— = 
Air Express Service 
SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF AIR EXPRESS 
* Prompt pick-up and special 

delivery of shipments at no ex- 

tra charge door-to-door between 

216 cities in the United States 

and Canada and 32 Latin- 

American countries. 

* Low, economical rates. 

* Night and day service. 

* One organization — one re- 

sponsibility. 

For service or information telephone 
any Railway Express office or write for 
booklet “How to Profit by Air Express” 
to Railway Express Agency Ine., 230 


Park Ave., New York. 


AIR EXPRESS 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


= 


Just around the 
corner from every- 
thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 
forts of this hotel. 


Write for booklet 
and map of 
downtown Chicago 


KNOWN Efe] -mclelelom stele?) 


| Maine.” 
| Brewer, together with the several counties, 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


| publishers. In addressing this office, 
| please use a separate letterhead for each 
| booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
| The address is SALes MANAGEMENT 


Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


California for Sale—Not Cheap 
But Well Worth the Price 


“Strange people, Californians. They 
earn 48% more money, deposit 68% more 
savings, buy 46% more goods at retail, 
listen to 33% more radios, have 66% more 
telephones, spend 77% more for amuse- 
ments, file 71% more income tax returns 

than the average American.” 

With this foreword, the Don Lee Golden 
Group of radio stations—KHJ, Los An- 


| geles; KFRC, San Francisco; KDB, Santa 


Barbara, and KGB, San Diego—proceeds 
in a new promotion and market study to 


| handle statistics and market comparisons in 


a devastating and highly interesting fash- 


| ion. “Devastating” because of the power- 
| ful picture of the market portrayed. ‘“In- 
| teresting’ because any treatment of per- 


centages and statistics which actually in- 
vites and facilitates reading is sheer genius. 


| The study is full of comparisons with other 
| states and sections, as a challenge to mar- 


keting executives to use sufficient range 
and ammunition to score a complete cov- 
erage of California buying power. Mar- 
ket data on each of the four station areas 
are given, together with color charts of 
listening habits of the Los Angeles area 


| served by KHJ and 12 other metropolitan 


stations. 

The study, “California for Sale,” is 
available on request to Owens D. Dresden, 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, Seventh and 
Bixel Streets, Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Let’s Consider Maine as a 
| Market, Not a Bell-wether 


A major market of some 287,000 people 


| in the seven northeastern counties of 


Maine has recently been taken apart and 


| put together again for the benefit of sales 
| and advertising executives operating in 


this area. The results are given in a 28- 
page booklet published by Bangor Daily 
News, entitled ‘Northern and Eastern 
Bangor and its companion city 


are analyzed to show spendable money in- 
come, retail sales (1933), new car sales 
and similar factors of buying power and 
living standards; also comparative literacy 
data, industries operating in the area, home 
values, and number of retail outlets. Chain 
stores, department stores, and furniture 
stores are enumerated and discussed in 
somewhat more detail than is usual in such 
reports, probably on the theory that al- 
though thousands of families make Maine 
their Summer residences, sales executives 
are none too familiar with these important 
distribution factors. Several pages are de- 
voted to enumerating the smaller towns in 


A better hotel location could 
not be found for those who 
are visiting New York for 
business or pleasure. In the 
very center of the mid-town 
shopping district; the thea- 
tres within easy walking, 
with entrance to the Grand 
Central Station and the Sub- 
way system. And besides its 
ideal location, the Roosevelt 
is a pleasant and comfort- 
able place to live. The rate 


is $4 single and $6 double. 


A 
UNITED 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


the area, with market characteristics of 
each and a final analysis of all towns and 
cities showing News coverage of families. 
Copies available on request to E. P. Gos- 
ling, the Bangor News, Bangor, Maine. 


Service Stations Multiplying 
With Sales Increase 28% 


Not the least interesting point brought 
out in a new survey of the automopile 
service station field is the continued in- 
crease in number and sales of these out- 
lets. From 1933 to 1935, according to 
the respective government analyses of — 
business, the number of stations had i 
creased from 170,404 to 196,649 ral 
plete), with a sales increase of 28% dur- 
ing this two-year period. The Gasoline 
Retailer, which has published the new sur- 
vey, entitled “Customer Worth,’ draws the 
obvious marketing conclusion that the great 
volume of business, 74% to be exact, comes 
from stations having property investments 
ranging from $5,000 to $50,000, where 
that publication has the bulk of its circula- 
tion. The survey is interesting not only 
to automotive manufacturers, but also to 
those selling accounting systems and office 


equipment, refrigerators, heating equip- 
ment, food, soft drinks, candy and cig- 
arettes. 


A significant pertion of the report 
charts the actual and—more important— 


the potential business in the field, for auto- 
motive servicing equipment and accessories. 
Requests to Ernest H. Smith, The Gasoline 


Retailer, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 


New California Radio 
Network Starts Dec. 29 


California Radio System, a new 
broadcasting network, has been an- 
nounced by Hearst Radio and the 
McClatchy Newspapers. Six stations 
owned and operated by the two or- 
ganizations are involved: KEHE, Los 
Angeles; KYA, San Francisco; KFBK, 
Sacramento; KMJ, Fresno; KWG, 
Stockton; and KERN, Bakersfield. 

The first two stations, owned and 
operated by the Hearst organization, 
are affiliated with the Los Angeles. 


Herald-Express, and the San Francisco 
Examiner, The others are owned and 
operated by the McClatchy News- 
papers, publishers of the Sacramento 
Bee, the Fresno Bee, and the Modesto 
Bee. 

On December 29 the new network 
will start functioning, when the 
McClatchy stations become affiliated 
with the National Broadcasting Co. 

Hearst Radio, with offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, will be national sales repre- 
sentative. Ford Billings will be man- 
ager of the cooperative system, with 
offices in Los Angeles, as announced 
by C. C. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the McClatchy newspapers and E. J. 
Gough, vice-president of Hearst Radio. 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


“A large well rated, established manufacturer in 
fe Pittsburgh district is interested in employing 
a sales manager for a new line of equipment to be 
sold through plumbing and heating contractors. 
Executives with sales and merchandising experi- 
ence only will be considered, preferably experi- 
ence in merchandising residential refrigerators, 
stokers, or similar equipment. in writing—please 
state qualifications, experience, salary expected and 
age. All communications will be held strictly con- 
fidential, Write Box 504, SALES ews 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. 


-\ OW WAS THE CONVENT Io?» 
a) Son BEST EVER” 


~*~ 


wy 
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“Dhet's what they all say 
after a convention held at The Inn 


at Buck Hill Falls, in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Here is a fine, modern, fireproof, 
300-room hotel in a setting of un- 
usual natural beauty...yet only 
100 miles from New York. 

Large and small meeting rooms. 
Convention hall and theatre with 
capacity for 1,000. All sports in 
season. Open the year round. 


THE INN 
Ruck Hill Falls, Pa. 


For particulars write The Inn, or 
telephone New York Office : 500 
Fifth Ave. - Lackawanna 4-4212 
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LINES WANTED 


AN EASTERN ' SALES ORGANIZATION 
with splendid contacts in the architectural and 


engineering field desires to represent a manufac- 
turer. either directly or on an agency basis. An 
individual or collective arrangement can also be 
made. Address Box 502, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES ENGINEER WANTED BY MANU- 
facturers of Portable Air Compressors and other 


Contractors’ machinery; must have expesience in 
selling direct and contacting distributors. State 
experience, age and salary. A good opportunity 
and future for the right man. Write Box 505, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
Yoru, N. Y¥. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
FOR EXTENSIVE LINE OF ENGINE ROOM, 
operating and building maintenance products in- 
ternationally used by many foremost concerns in 
respective industries. Box 501, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to 
This thoroughly organized advertising 
26 years’ recognized standing and 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision 2s stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, [nc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


$26,000. 
service of 
reputation cCar- 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED—A 
known manufacturer of Home Appliances located in 
a Central State and doing a National business has 
an opening for a sales executive. Give full infor- 
mation regarding qualifications, experience, age, 
etc., also references in your letter making applica 
tion. Address Box 497, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


WELL- 


A MANUFACTURER, IN A MID-WESTERN 
city, of a universally used new and of unusual 
merit food item, is desirous of getting in contact 


with an executive sales manager who is in a posi- 
tion to take a financial interest in the company. 
Address Box 500, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powerful 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 
Cards. Samples Free. rite, GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TO AN EXECUTIVE INTERESTED 
IN PROFITABLE SALES 


Aggressive man capable assuming full responsi- 
bility and producing profitable results wants opening 
as sales manager or assistant. College graduate— 
steadily employed since graduation. Age 33. ‘Now 
charge domestic and foreign sales industrial product 
but can handle anything. Salary requirement about 
$500 monthly to start, with genuine opportunity for 
increment. Correspondence invited to Box 498, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
Yom, MN. ¥. 


AVAILABLE—TO FIRST RATE FIRM 

SERVICES OF A TRAINED SALESMAN, 
negotiator, productive correspondent. Long Ex- 
erience in business methods, management, mar- 
eting. Liberal education, accustomed to responsi- 
bility. Easily assist busy executive or assume 
charge of business office. Age 38, Christian. Now 
employed. Finest references—business or social. 
New York area. Address Box 503, SALES Man- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
2 


MEMPHIS AND ADJACENT TERRITORY. 
Thoroughly familiar with retail and wholesale gro- 
cery trade. Twelve years’ experience. Past six 
years with present firm. Supervision of branch 
house activities and 12 salesmen. Alert to buying 
trends of trade. Have developed a most efficient 
organization. Can furnish references showing 
clean, productive record. Age 37. Box 506, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MEN WANT LEATHER GIFTS 


PREMIUMS 


BRAY & FISLER 


Write for 


PRIZES 
3001 OLIVE ST. 


ST. LOUIS, 


Catalog 


E GLAD YOU’RE NEUROTIC: Under this title 

a new book appears with Dr. Louis E. Bisch as the 

author. He holds three degrees at Columbia 
University, including an M.D., and writes for a newspaper 
syndicate on medical subjects. Much of his study and 
work has hitherto been done among criminals; but in this 
new book he treats on various angles of direct interest to 
the sales profession. Contrary to what most sales execu- 
tives have been wont to think, this learned scientist believes 
that the best salesmen are those who are Overcompensating 
for an inferiority complex or who have been oversensitive 
or timid in early life. This pronouncement has important 
bearing on both sales recruiting and sales training. We 
quote from Dr. Bisch: 


In the heart of every good salesman is a Casper Milquetoast. 
That's why the salesman is good. 

If I were a sales manager and wanted to train super-salesmen, 
I'd fill my classes with men with sensitive natures, and inferiority 
complexes—timid souls, in a word. Why? Because they would 
work hard to overcome their handicaps; and when they really 
succeed a deficient faculty is so improved that it excels all others. 
Thus, the salesman probably started out with a fear of meeting 
people, but worked to overcome it and succeeded so brilliantly 
that human contacts became his best point. 

In general, the best salesmen are those who are overcompensating 
for an inferiority complex, or who have been oversensitive or 
timid in early life. They really want to meet people; and when 
this desire is repressed a certain momentum is stored up. When 
it is released, it catapults the individual far beyond the ordinary 
limits of success. 

When the mind, an all-controlling mechanism, senses a deficiency 
or handicap in one of its component parts, there is automatically 
created a terrific urge to free the repressed faculty. In non- 
psychological language, this means that if you feel afraid to meet 
people you should work on the handicap because therein lies the 
potentiality for superior achievement. 


It would seem as if sales executives can glean much 
useful material from this newest literary work of Dr. Bisch. 


+ + 


HAT PRICE—COOPERATION? Reports are 

currently emanating from Washington sources 

indicating that all is not so well on the front, as 
regards cooperation between government and _ business. 
Major George L. Berry, appointed by the President as 
Co-ordinator for Industrial Cooperation, is working day 
and night to reduce the conflicts between various labor 
elements and to assure worth-while results for his confer- 
ences with business leaders, scheduled for the first fortnight 
in December. Meanwhile many industrial leaders are sin- 
cerely disposed to further cooperation between business and 
government but are not favorable to doing so through 
Major Berry or machinery he sets up. Certain business 
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heads feel he is too much a protagonist of labor to qualify 
satisfactorily in the réle assigned to him, and the Advisory 
Council of business men who serve with Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper is said to favor the development of cooperative 
policies through the Department of Commerce. 

Belief is pretty widespread that there will be at least an 
attempt to legislate a successor to NRA. Experience gleaned 
through NRA clearly argues that no new plans should be 
founded on policies improperly or impractically partisan to 
labor. The public itself has a very vital stake in this whole 
matter and in no humble spirit we contend that sales suc- 
cess is the final measure of whether or not any given plan 
works out successfully—because on the volume of profitable 
sales necessarily depends the volume of employment and 
the rate of pay to labor as measured by real wages. Sales 
executives can contribute much to shaping up a possible 
successor to NRA. They have a closer understanding of 
consumer attitudes than is true of most of the factors called 
in to consider matters of this kind. We accordingly recom- 
mend that the President and other powers in Washington 
put outstanding sales executives on their committees. 


+ + 


ITCHFIELD SPEAKS ON SECURITY: Whatever 
gives assurance of stabilizing employment, and 
thereby stabilizing purchasing power, is of direct 

interest to sales executives. Social security legislation 
comes under this heading. For weeks we have planned to 
editorialize on this broad theme. But we now find P. W. 
Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
speaking with such vision on this very subject that we 
gladly hand editorial orchids to him. We quote from him: 


Individual companies which must sell their products on a com- 
petitive price basis should not be expected to act alone, for if 
they do they handicap themselves against competitors who do not. 

Actually and sensibly, unemployment insurance as well as old- 
age pensions should be included in the cost of production, just as 
wages, interest, depreciation and such items as fire and theft insur- 
ance. Neither a single company nor industry can, however, carry 
the burden alone. The problem must be met, and can only be met, 
on a national scale and must have the sanction of the government. 

Business has not shown those qualities of statesmanship which 
should have led it to work out a technique for dealing with the 
situation in advance of political action. Too many have taken the 
same attitude toward social-security legislation as they took not so 
many years ago toward workmen’s compensation insurance. 

As the cost of unemployment—both in terms of human suffering 
and economic loss of production—is realized we should be de- 
termined to work toward the stabilization of industry and the 
maintenance of continuous employment as a matter of national 
interest. It is when industry fails to recognize tendencies in the 
direction of social change that fantastic schemes take root. 
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THEY SHOP 
EVERY DAY... 


from 25 to 35 is the ‘Age of Accumulation” 


The 10 busiest years of a life- 
time — the bonanza years for the 
makers of the comforts and 
luxuries every family wants... 


F nepied one per cent of us, born rich 
or attaining early and large success, 
start buying in our teens or go on spend- 
ing steadily till we’re old. 

But the 99 per cent of us merely ceant for 
things till our mid-twenties, go on a ten- 
year buying splurge and then, at 35, begin 
to save for the long downgrade ahead. 

Between 25 and 35 we buy our homes, re- 
frigerators, rugs, furniture. We buy~ more 
cars, use more gasoline and tires, go more 
places, spend more of our incomes for goods. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine is edited for people 
in these alert early years. 

Cosmopolitan delivers to advertisers a con- 
centration of readers in the ““Age of Accumula- 
tion.”’ Its circulation by age groups almost ex- 
actly parallels the buying habits of those groups. 

There are magazines with a larger percent- 
age of younger readers, and others with older 
readers, but Cosmopolitan drives squarely into 
the biggest and most definite market in America. 


MORE BUYERS ...AND MORE COSMOPOLITAN READERS 
IN THE **AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


RADIO BUYERS FLOOR COVERING BUYERS WASHING MACHINE BUYERS 


VACUUM CLEANER BUYERS 
“UNDER 25 OVER 35 YEARS OLD OVER 35 YEARS O10 | UNDER 25 OVER 35 YEARS OLD 
os 


UNDER 25 OVER 35 YEARS O10 


THE “AGE 
OF ac 
Comnanion CUMULATION ® CUMULATION 
i 


30% of radio purchases are 35.5°% of floor coverings are 37% of 
made by men and women bought in the *‘Age of Accu- 
between 25 and 35. This same mulation,’' where Cosmo- 
age group makes up 36.2°; of politan's readers also are 
Cosmopolitan's readership. concentrated. 


washing machine 36°) of vacuum cleaner buy- 
sales are to people between 25 ers and 36.2‘; of Cosmopoli- 
and 35 and parallel Cosmo- tan's readers are concen- 
politan’s readership in the trated between the ages of 25 
“Age of Accumutlation. and 35, in the heavy-buying 
“Age of Accumulation’ — 

. . . your biggest market. 
Figures from surveys by Market Research Corp. of America, a 

leading automobile finance company, and Starch magazine stud- 

ies. Detailed data on these and other purchases on request. 


ee How Cosmopolitan holds 
its audience in the 


yo “Age of Accumulation” 
: ee IN DECEMBER, 1,800,000 
, fee =obuyers and 4 million addi- 
: tional readers will read Cos- 
vi ? mopolitan. 36.2‘; ofall these 
se had will be between 25 and 35. For 


Cosmopolitan prints more 


be est sellers n any othe 
IT PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE “AGE OF ACCUMULATION” ~— ————« 


popular magazine. 


Department stores, catering chiefly 


to women, place more advertising in 


the Chicago Tribune than they place 


in any other Chicago newspaper 


